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RITISH and FOREIGN AN TLSLAVERY 
soc Mthe Worl the Abolition of Slavery and Slave Trade 
ont | the 
thEOMSMONNUAL MEETING of this Society will be held in 
at. oo at the termination of the Sittings of the Anti- 
Slavery Convention, on or about the 24th Inst. 
Several distinguished Gentlemen from various parts of the 
world, Delegates to the Convention, will attend. 
Due notice will hereafter be given of the day and hour of the 
Meeting. J. H. TR EDGOLD, Secretary. 
, New Broad-street, June 9, 1840. 


ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Principal—The Rev. J. A. EMERTON, M.A. Oxon., Curate of 


PARENTS and GUARDIANS, desirous of selecting a Scho ol 
ina healthy situation, combining the intellectual advantages of 
a Collegiate Course, with religious instruction, moral training, 
and domestic care, on liberal terms, may obtain P rospectuses, 
on application (if by letter, ore-naid) to the Rev. nvl Walmsley. Mi 
D.D. Rectory, Hanwe Macbride, Esq, Cc... Principa! 
of M Magdalene Hall, ‘Oxford ; a of the Printine’ at the School. 








LECTURES ON THE DRAMA. 


HREE LECTURES on the NATURE of the 
DRAMA and = RTORY of DRAMATIC LITERA- 
TURE, will be given by T. L. BEDDOES, M.A. & M.D., in the 
Theatre of the Polyt technic Tectioedion on MONDAY 15th, 
WEDNESDAY 17th, and FRIDAY 19th, of June, at Eight in the 
Evening.—Tickets, 2s. 6d. each, or three for 7s., to be had at the 
Institution, Langham-place. 


TWol BoD Te 
O LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, &c. &c.— 
FOR SALE, the Propert ote Gentlemen, lately deceased, 
the following Years of the GE EN EMAN’S MAGAZINE, arte 
. 36, 37, 38, 41, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, £0,530, 57. 9, 60, 61, 66, 68, an New 
Series. 1803 to 1818, all bound, in 40 vols. ; the following unbound, 
1742, 1819 to 1839, twenty-two years, with Titles and Indexes 
lete ; also the fo lowing par quate perfect, 1725, 39, 40, and 44. 
THE Qt ARTER LY REVIEW from the commencement. Fe- 
bruary tea to April 1831, Nos. 1 to 89, with Titles and Indexes 
complete, in numbers. Any offers for the above works to be 
addressed by letter (post paid) to C. J., Mr. Pettitt’s, printer, 4, 
Brewer-street, Golden-square, till the ‘oth of July. as after that 
time the works (which are at present a few miles from London) 
will be removed. 


T° LITERARY CAPITALISTS.—Any Gentle- 


man whose attention has been devoted to general Litera- 








ture, s himself of an important and _ interesting 
LITE Ray P PROPERT Y, identitied with the national litera- 
ture, and now ranking with the oldest standard periodicals of 
the day, yielding an income omrly suflicient to reward the per- 
son whose sole attention may be devoted to it.—Apply (pre- 
paid), X. Y., care of Mr. Lewis, 125, Fleet-street. 


ATENTEES, SOLICITORS, and ADVER- 
TISERS are informed that Advertisements for the London 
Gazette, and all the London and Provincial Papers, through the 
office of Mr. S. Deacon, 3, Walbrook, will meet prompt atten- 
tion without any extra c charge for agency. Established 1822. 


0 BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS.— 
HECTOR MACKENZIE, Bookbinder, in soliciting a share 
of the. Trade patronage, begs to state that he has been many 
years in the employ of Mr. Hayday, and is therefore capable of 
working for any house that may require a Binder. H.M. ha 
made the Flexible work his particular study, and is confident of 
giving satisfaction where tried. 
41, Kenton-street, Brunswick-square. 
ine, 1840. 
ATON’S FLOWERS of PENMANSHIP, 
consisting of 14 pages folio, exhibiting the principal beau- 
ties of Penmanship, with a Miniature Portrait of the Author in 
the centre of the GHe-sees exquisitely engraved by Thomson, 
are now completed, and publ ishing by subscription. Copies on 
late paper, One Guineas on India paper, 1/, 10s., handsomely 
hai bound. independently of the great utility of this work to 
all persons concerned in the cultivation of Penmanship, it is 
eminently adapted for superior school prizes and presents ; being, 
from the manner in which it is executed, of an entirely different 
character from any work of the kind ever published. Orders, 
st or shares, addressed to Mr. Walter Paton, 3, York- 
Buildings. New-road, will be attended to. The subscription 
copies are now in the course of delivery. 








Sales bp Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROO MS. 
By Mr. SOUTHG at a at his yy 22, Fleet-street, on 
tIDAY, June 1} 
VALUABLE LAW ome RIGHT $,W ITH REMAINDERS. 
M*. FLINTOFF’S VALUABLE WORKS, 
one’ the LAW, OF REAL PROPERTY, 2 vols., 
and THE OBSERVATIONS ON THE RISE 
AND PROG RESS "Or he LAWS OF ENGLAND AND 
ALES, setts aT 8s. Also, large Quantities and Remainders 
ba Misce wancons Books. 
May be viewed, and C Catalogues had. 





CAPITAL PICTU RES RECEN TLY IMPORTED FROM THE 


CONTINENT, INCLUDING A VERY FINE MURILLO. 
ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed to 
a hed AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on 
TUESDA e 16, at One precisely, an excellent COLLEC- 
TION of PIC TURES, of the Italian, Spanish, and Dutch Schools, 
including exquisite Works by 
Guercino 
Van Leyden 
A. Durer Cincinnato 
Rubens ‘aracci | 
Vv sapyek Carducc Ribera 
Domenichino Coello 
Particalarly St. p hema with the Infant, a lovely example of 
furillo’s fascinating powers; Judith with the Head of Holo- 
a by Guido; Christ in the Garden, Bassano; ‘The Adora- 
tion of the Kings, by Lucas Van Leyden; and many otbers of 
great interest and merit.—May be viewed S aturday and Monday 
Prior, and Catal ones be had at Messrs, Foster's offices, 14, Greek- 
street, and 54, P; 





Vacaro 
Becerra 
Ribalta 
Navarretes 


Bassano 
Baroccio 





VALUABLE BOOKS, FISHING TACKLE, ETC. 
Mr. L. A. Lewis will SELL by AUC Tigh. x3 his "House, 125, 
Fleet-street, on FRIDA 

VALUABLE COLLECTION “Of BOOKS, 
including Dugdale’s Monasticon, new edition, by Cayley, 

Ellis, and Bandinel, 8 vols. L. p.—Lodge’s Portraits, 4 vols. L. P. 
India proof plates—Murphy" s Arabian Antiquities in Spain— 
Simms’ Public Works of Great Britain—Stanfield's Sketches on 
the Moselle —Lewis's gan gl * f the Alhambra — Britton's 
Cathedral Antiquities, 14 vols. p., Original edition—Storer’s 
Cathedrals, 4 vols. India proofs, red morocco—Brockedon's 
Passes of the Alps, 2 vols.—Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth, 3 vols. calfextra—Nares’ Lord Burleigh, 3 vols.—Brewster's 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 18 vols.—Hutton’s Mathematical Dic- 
tionary, 2 vols.—Horsley's Newton, 5 vols.—Borgni's Traité Com- 
plet & Mécanique, 7 vols. —Annales des Ponts et Chaussées, 8 
vols.—CEuvres de Rousseau, 25 vols.—(Euvres de Voltaire, 75 
vols. ma s, Homer, 7 vols. calf extra—Brydges’ Re: petite, 
4 vols.—Collins’s Peerage, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 9 vols.—Gif- 
ford’s Ben Jonson, 9 vols.—Bewick's Birds, 2 vols. L. P., t 
edition—Burke’s Commoners, 4 vols. S pilobi and Chalmers’ 
Bridgewater Treatises, 2 vols.—Valpy’s Delphin and Variorum 
Classics, 185 vols. L. p.—A useful assortment of Fishing Tackle. 


STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, ® 
8, King William-street, City.—Capital, ONE MILLIO 
Directors. —Geo. John Cuthbert = ner, Esq. 
enry hawsen =n. 
James Row, E 
JA 
‘sq. 


Ne -Gen.C, moseon. I. a. S.f Gcorse ‘Whitehead, Esq. 
Auditors.—George + kinner Row, Esq, 
Wi fiitenn ‘Azscough ti vlkinson, Esq. 


Francis H. Ramsbotham, M. D. be “ “New Broad-street, Cit 
. Gwillim Merrett, Esq. Surgeon, 115, Leadenhall-street, City. 
HE very Economical Managem ent of this Insti- 
tution enables the Directors to” offer to the Public the 
Lowest Rates of Sonhen, with perfect Security to the Assured ; which 
will be found advantageous in all cases, and espec ially on In- 
surances for limited periods. 
Liberal Commissions are allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
Increasing Rates of Premium. 
Annual Premium for 1001. payable during | 
| First five |Second five Third five |Fourth five| Remainder 
ears. 
£019 4 








Barclay, Esq. 
q- 





5 ; 
By order of the Board of Directors, WM. W RIGHT, Sec. 


THE “LONDON, EDINBURGH, and DU B- | 
LIN LIFE ASSU RANCE COMPANY, ne 3, Charlotte- | 

row, Mansion House, London. mle ‘apital £500 | 

Directors.—A. Anderson, Esq. | John F oeany * Alderman. 

John Atkins, Esq. | Kenneth Kingsford, Esq. | 

games Bidden, Esq. | John M’Guflie, Esq. | 

Capt. F. Brandreth. | John Maclean Lee, Esq j 

Vice-Adm. Robt. Honyman. | J, Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. | 

Benjamin Iffll. Sir William White. 

, 1, a, Esq. Managing Director. | 

Important and salutary improvements have been introduced j 
into Life Assurance practice by this Company. | 

The Policies or Contracts of Assurance are indefeasible and 
ingicpatahie. 

‘he whole Profits of the Mutual or Participating Branch of 
Assurance, are divided amongst the assured of that Class, who 
are relieved from all responsibility. 

Medical Soutome en are in all cases remunerated by the Com- 
pany for their re 

A Liberal C commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 

One-! half of the first seven years Premiums may remain un- 
paid, affording a greater facility for Loan ‘Transactions than any 
other plan which has been suggested—allowing a Policy to be 
creeeee at one-half of the usual sacrifice—and entitling the ase 
sured at a future period, when loss of health mar prevent him 
from obtaining a New Assurance, to continue a Policy for double 
the amount of the sum for which he has paid Premiums. 

Half Premium Credit Table to assure \00l. payable at Death. 
S: ist 2nd ard 4th Sth | 6th | 7th 
a * . . € . ar. ar. 
=| Year. | Year Year Year. Year. | Year. | Year 
20 £0 18 w£o £ F jt £1 
mest F 1 5 
: 9 








7 5. s 
1 113 
1181 
‘ 5} 25 3) 

210 of 212 1] 214 2 
SOTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 78, 

King William-street, Mansion Honse, London ; George-street, 

Edinburgh ; and Dame-street, Dublin. 

Instituted 1824, and Incorporated Nd Royal Charter. 

Directors—Charles Balfour, Esq. er Learmonth, Esq. 

John Deans Campbell, Esq. Riel _ Oliverson, "Esq. 

William Fane De Salis, Esq. Divie Robertson, Esq. 

J. Gordon Duff, Esq. Hugh F. Sandeman, Esq 

James Gooden, Esq. John Small, 

John Kingston, Esq. Daniel Stoddart, , Esq. 

S. Mackenzie. Esa. Manager. 

The distinguishing features of this Corporation are, UNQUES- 

TIONABLE SECURITY, LOW RATES of PRE MIUM, and a 

combination of all the important advantages hitherto offered to 

the Public both in the Fire and Life Department. 

ivery Policy issued by this Company renders it imperative on 
the Directors, in the event of dispute or difliculty arising, to refer 
the question to arbitration. 

Claims for losses in eee are cottied at the Office, 449, West 
Strand. FIRE DEPARTMENT, 

Fire Insurances effected at the ar + rates ; and Po- 
licies may be transferred to this Office without extra charge, 
and on terms very favourable to the Assure 

FE DEPARTMENT. 

This Incorporation effects Life Insurances either at Reduced 
Rates without Protits, or with Participation in Profits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at regular periods, without being sub- 
ject to any deduction for charges of management. 

Tables of Rates and every information may be had at the 
Com may 4 8 Offices ; or of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

. 449, West Strand, and SMITH, Secretary. 


1 1 
1s2it 
5} 1 1 
5 6) 1 3} 2 
7 2 2 





No, 73, King William-street, City, 


7 y ~ ry 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON Street, BANK, Lonpon. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

The following are among the Advantages of this Company : 

A large subscribed Capital, with a rapidly accumsiatl 
neh Fund invested in Government and other available 
Securities. 

2. Goagsing the lowest rate of premium for the sum assured, 
thereby in effect giving to every policy holder a fixed and cer- 
tain Bonus without any risk. 

3. Assurances effected upon lives up to the 
Premiums payable Half-yearly or Quart 
. Advances made on Policies when their value. exceeds 501. 
. ‘The Policies of this Office are purchased by the —. 

lables upon an increasing and decreasing scale of payment. 
In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
whee the least present outlay is desirable, the tables and rates 
of the Argus Office are peculiarly calculated to meet the inter- 


alas 





ests of all classes of assurers. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM TO ASSURE 100/. 
Age. | For 5 Years.| For7 Y ears. yom of Lite. 
2 Zi @ 3 £1 15 


3» 10 ; 2 i 19 0 
RS) 4 1 3 2 5 WW 
mi a5 9 5 4.6 213 9 
A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
HE ALFRED HOME and FOREIGN LIFE 


ASSURANCE and MUTUAL ANNUITY ASSOCIATION, 
51, Old Broad-street, London ” 





Direc 
G. Ives Fegment Bosker, Esq. 
Samuel Bosanqu 
Geo. Frederick ‘Dickson. Esq. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Fs 
Hon. E. H, Grimston, M.P. 
ag | Jellicoe, Esq. ur Willis, Esq. 
James Maxwell, Esq. t he Hon. Eliot T ‘Yorke, M.P. 
Trustees—Sir David Scott, Bart. | 4 J. Pemberton Heywood, Esq. 

Granville Sharp, Esq. Arthur Willis, Esq. 
Auditors—Edgar Corrie, Esq. %, _D, Walford, 

David Powell, Esq. - * Lancaster, 

Secretary—Anthony Baan Esq 
Advantages of this Association, 

An ample subscribed capital. 

Assurers admitted to the same rights as the Shareholders. 

Four-fifths of the protits divided every five ye 

Advances made to the assured, on giving decarity for future 
premiums and interest. 

An important and peculiar feature in this Association i Rea) that 
the assurers may reside in any part of the globe, either by pay- 
ing an extra premium, or, at their option, by an arrangement for 
a stipulated deduction from the sum assured in case of death 
abroad ; but for Europe, Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, or 
the British possessions in North America, no extra premium or 
deduction is incurred. Premiums may be paid quarterly, half- 

yearly, or annually. 

Policies mag Sos made payable on the Assured attaining any 
given age, such as 55, 60, or 65, or on death previously. 


ANNUITY BRANCH. 

In addition to the following advantageous scale of rates, four- 
fifths of the profits a divided among the annuitants every three 
years by way of bon 

Table exhibiting the Rates of Annuities payable Half-yearly. 


A e dsoent Age | Annuity. | A A . 
ri Pe ee ee 


‘sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.H. 
Sir David Scott, Bart. 

Robert Scott, Esq. 

Ernest A. tephetson, Esq. 
wet or Tu 





; : 6 45 6u41 65 17 4 
5 50 77. 70 13 110 
5 Le 1 55 8 4s 8 80 29 0 





GUIDE TO THE caame OF “NEW BOOKS, 


x 
HE LIBRARY CIRCULAR 
FOR JUNE. 

A Guide to the choice of New Books, with critical and descrip- 
tive notices. Reading and Book Societies, Subscribers to Libra- 
ries, Families, &c. will be furnished with this Number, gratis 
and post free, on transmitting their address to the publishers, 
Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 


. Just published, crati 
CATALOGUE of SECON D- HAND BOOKS, 

and sent to any part of the United Kingdom, post: +4 
free. G. WILLIS, 37, © midi hf Leic ap London 
publishes a Catalogue, at the end of every month, of AN NCIENT 
and MODERN BOOKS in “both branch of English an Foreign 
Literature, including many both rare and curious. ‘These Cata- 
logues contain an endless variety of works suitable for the 
curious, the scholar, and the modern library. Gentlemen 
favouring the Advertiser with their address, shall receive Cata- 
logues on the day of publication. 








VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND GEOGRAPHY. 
OHN RUSSELL SMITH begs to call the at- 
e tention of those interested in the above studies, to his Ca- 
talogue of near 3,000 valuenes (the largest collection for sale in 
London) of VOYAGES, TRAVELS ona GEOGRAPHY ancient 
and modern, at very low — Sent, on — + f to all 
paste of the World, posta 


Smith, Geographical ral ‘Bookseller, 4, Old Compton-street, 
Soho, London 





Dedicated, by en to — oo aye! ees Albert, 
blished, in 
HE Risk. and PROGRESS: of = LAWS of 
ENGLAND and WALES ; with an Account of the Origin, 
History, and Customs—Warlike, Domestic, and Legal—of the 
several Nations. Britons, Saxons, ‘Dane »s, and Normans, who now 
compose the British Nation. 
By OWEN FLINTOFF, M.A. Esq., Barnster-at-law. 
“We unbesitatingly award to his labours high commenda- 
tions.’’— Times, 
“No educ ated = “should be without this work.” —Legal 
One, Decembe 
e think that this My ought to be in the hands of every 
educated man, whether he be professional or not.”—Argus, 
c 


* Lenten: John Richards & Co, 194, Fheet-street, 
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TA S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for | . 
JUNE, contains, The Green Lane—Society of the Lakes, 
by the English Opium-Eater—Memoirs of Jeremy Bentham, by 

r. Bowring, Part 1V.—Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly—Adver- 
tisements and Advertisers—Is it a Revolt or a Revolution—Lady 
Morgan's Woman and her Master—The Whig and Tory Veto 
Measures—Poetry—a Song of Teetotallers, The Poor Man's 
Day, by Elliot—Literary Register—Political Register. 

William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


MYHE COURT and LADY’S MAGAZINE for 
JUNE.—Authentic PORTRAIT of JEANNE D’ARC, (not 
in armour), when she first appeared before the King, with au- 
thentic and rare particulars of her Trial, and being Gasly burnt 
to death for Sorcery—Walpurgis Night, by Zschokke—The 
Strawberry Plant—Legend of the Stone Cross in Peredyl, a 
Polish Tale—Nancy Lawson, or a Marriz ze in my Native Villa e 
~The Myosotis—Maria Theresa's Birthday—To the Rose—T’ 
Fairies’ Midsummer Feast—Her Majesty’ . heatre, and Exhibic 
tien of the Royal Academy, by oho meg AS ‘arlo ft “epoli—The Lay 
of the Gnome King—Oive, a Russian Tale. Reviews, Queen’s 
Gazette, Guests at the Royal Table, Full Report of the terrible 
attempt at poet Be hay of Her Majesty, The Double Marriage, 
Index, &c.—Dobbs & Co. 11, Carey-street ; and all Booksellers. 
IRISH MAGAZINE, 
TUE CITIZEN, No. VIII. for June, (Price 
INE SHILLING,) contains amongst other interesting 
articles, RECORDS of the HEART; by WILLIAM C ARLE- 
‘TON: No. lL. The Parent's fi ae Moral Habits of the People 
—Life and Times of Sir Samuel Romiiy—Stovies of the Pyrenees; 
No. lil. The Gamblers—Crime in England—How to rise Early 
=a and > — (coneluded)—The Exhibition and the Art 
nion, &c, 
Dublin: y. “P ‘Doyle, 10, Crow-street ; John Cumming, Lower 
Ormond-qu: ay. London : ‘R. Groombridge ; nd all Bookse Lay 


ENGLISHMAN ’s LIBRARY, VOL. IX. 
Just published, x 
ALES of the VILLAGE, 
By the Rev. Ff. E. PAGET, M.A 
Rector of Elford, and ociake to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Wit mngrerings. 8 price 3s. cloth. 


The Early English Church ; or, Christian History 
of England in early British, Saxon, and Norman Times. 
Rev. Edward Churton, M.A.. yee * Cc <seane, Durham. 
~__ and Engrav ings. Price 4s. Forming Vol. 8 
the * Englishman’s Library,’ a i... & of Cheap and Popular 
Works for general reading. Each book is complete in itself. 
Price of the seven previous Volumes SEVENTEBN SHILLINGS. 
ames Burus, 17, Portman-street. 

















Just published by James a 17, Portman-street. 


HRISTIAN CONS SOL ATIONS. In Five 

Parts. FAITH—HOPE—The HOLY SPIRIT—PRAY ER 
—The SACRAMENTS. By JOHN HACKET, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. With a Short Account of the 
Author. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 


Il. 

A Friendly Address on Baptismal Regeneration. 
By the Right Rey. Alexander Jolly, D.D., late Bishop of Moray. 
\ ith a Memoir of the Author by the Rev. Patrick Cheyne, M.A. 
Aberdeen. Feap. c lots ls. 





ay is publish 


Tae CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN'S DAILY 
By, Siz ARC HIBALD EDMONDSTONE, Bart. 
'p. 


avo. clot 
Contents :—The i Shristi an Gentleman Rising—at his Devo- 
tions—at his Business—in his Study—in Society—in his Family— 
The Politics of the Chris: ian Gentleman—The Religion of the 
Christian Gentleman—the Christian Gentleman's Sabbath — 
The Christian Gentleman in his Decline. 
James Burns, 17, Portman-street. 


‘This day is pollens, = sg a? panties in eh 32mo. cloth, 


6d.; roce 
ICTUR ES ‘of R ELIGION 








‘ or, Familiar Tilus- 

trations of Christian Truth and Duty: in a Selection of 
Figurative and Emblematic Passages from the Works of Hall, 
Taylor, Leighton, Beveridge, Hopkins, Reynolds, Donne, and 
other eminent Writers. 

‘This selection exhibits a series of the great truths and precepts 
of religion, illustrated by appropriate similitudes from striking 
and beautiful objects of the visible creation, or decorated by 
those happy turns of thought which at once imprint their sub- 
jects on t e memory and commend them to the heart. It is 
especially suited as a present to the young. 

aR. surns, 17, Portman-street. 

SS ee published, in 2mo. price 
7 DIGNI TY and CLAIMS of ‘the CHRIS. 

AN POOR. ‘Two Sermons, (the latter Preached 
of che Mileses Hospital.) by the Rev. ry REDE RICK OAKE ~ 
, Prebendary of Lichfield, and Minister of Margaret 
Uhavel ‘ike bone. 
James Burns, 17, Portman-street. 





CHORAL SERVICE, 

Doratifally RoR in a pocket size, price 2s. 6d. c ; 58. mor. 
HE PSALTER, or PSALMS of ‘DAVID, 
Pointed fos *hanting ; ; to which are added, THE HY MNS 

OF THE CHURCH. 
A liberal aummee to clergymen or others purchasing for the 

use of churches. 
Burns, 17, Portman-street. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL, 73 
On Monday, i - - June, will be i 


price 5s. bound in loth, 
HE LIFE of "MAHOME T,. founder of the 


Religion of Islam, and the Empire of the Saracens, uae 
Notices of the History of Islamism and of Arabia. By Rev 
SAMUEL GREEN. Forming Vol. 73 of the Family Library. 
*,* The Family Library will be completed in Eighty Volumes. 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; and may be 
procured, by order, of all other Booksellers. 


KEY TO SCHILLER’S Py 
Just published, in 12mo. pric 
HE POEMS of SCHILLER. EXPLAINED ; 
with a GLOSSARY, elucidating the Difiiculties of Lan- 
guage, Construction, and Historical and other Allusions. 
By EDMUND BACH, of the British Museum. 
* A book, small in size, but likely, we apprehend, to be of con- 
aferabicr wee to the students of German poetry.”"— Times, May 15. 
The or has rendered a very acceptable and valuable 
service to. the English reader of Schiller’ 's Poems,...It ought to 
be placed in pel bands of all of the 
of Germany.”’—Atlas, 
London: Black & Armstron trong. Foreign Booksellers to the 
Queen, 8,Wellington-street No 

















a Hae der large | post | 8v0. eles 7s. 6d. cloth, 
N AUTICAL KETCHES 
*Z HAMILTON seine: Jun. 
With Illustrations. 
London : ws E. Painter, 342, Strand. 
3, Great Marlborough-street, June 13. 
R. COLBURN HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 





1. 

THE DREAM, AND OTHER POEMS. By the 
Hon, Mrs. NORT ON. Dedicated tothe Duchess of Sutherland. 
1 vol. 8vo. with a fine Portrait of the Author, after a Drawing 
by E. Landseer, R.A 


Il. 
THE BANKER-LORD: A Novet. 3 vols. 


Ill. 
A SUMMER IN BRITTANY. ByT. A.Trottiope, 
Esq. Edited by Mrs. TROLLOPE, 2 a 8vo. with Fourteen 
Illustrations. 


IV. 
EMILY; OR, THE COUNTESS OF ROSENDALE. 
By Mrs. MABERLY. 3vols. with a Portrait of Emily. 


Vv. 

LIEUT. WELLSTED’S TRAVELS TO THE CITY 
OF THE CALIPHS, along the Shores of the Persian Gulf and 
the Mediterranean. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 25s. bound. 

Also, just ready, 


Ie 
OLIVER CROMWELL: Aw Historicat Romance. 


Edited by HORACE SMITH, Esq., Author of ‘Brambletye 
House,’ &c. 3 vols. 


It. 
LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE REIGN OF 
by ee 1AM III., addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury. By 
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REVIEWS 
Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar Sea, 
$c. Commanded by Lieutenant, now Admiral, 
Ferdinand von Wrangell, of the Russian Im- 
perial Navy. Edited by Major E. Sabine, 
R.A. London, Madden. 
Tur sunny land between the tropics, strewed as 
it is with fruits and flowers, and fanned by the 
graceful palm-tree, from which waves of per- 
fumed air spread beneath the umbrageous 
canopy formed by the mingled foliage of a 
hundred species, takes perhaps a less firm hold 
on the affections of its possessors, than the bleak 
and frozen north. The inhabitant of the former 
listlessly enjoys the scene of luxuriant brightness 
which is uniformly opened before him; the 
dweller in the north, on the other hand, has the 
pleasure-giving faculties of hope and forethought 
developed in him by the strong contrast of the 
seasons, Which force him to contemplate from a 
distance the round of his changing occupations 
and enjoyments. In the torrid zone, Man, 
spoiled by the prodigality of nature, is, at the 
best, but content with the abundance set before 
him; near the pole, where he is driven to em- 
ploy every expedient which ingenuity can de- 
vise to increase his comforts, the material happi- 
ness attained, however moderate, is enhanced in 
value by the consideration that it has been iabo- 
riously acquired. The warmer regions of the 
earth can boast, it is true, of their Potosi and 
Golconda; and the cupidity of mankind in 
general is gained over to them by the prevalent, 
though somewhat inaccurate, opinion, that the 
equatorial zone alone contains treasures of “ bar- 
baric pearl and gold.” But, on the other hand, 
the brakes and thickets of the polar regions are 
rich in sables and other fur animals, the precious 
spoils of which have been aptly styled by a Rus- 
sian historian the Golden Fleece of the North. 
The costly furs of the Siberian wilds had in- 
deed the same effect onthe Russians, in the 17th 
century, as the mines of Mexico and Peru had on 
the Spaniards a few generations earlier. ‘The rapi- 
dity with which North-eastern Siberia was explor- 


ed and subjected, was wholly due to the energy of 


the fur-hunters. The Cossack, Semen Deschnew, 
when embarking in 1648, to explore the northern 
coasts of Siberia, vowed, in the spirit which ani- 
mated the Russian enterprises of that day, to 
bring back 280 sable skins from the banks of the 
Anadyr. He succeeded, in spite of countless difti- 
culties and hardships, in navigating the Polar 
Sea, from the mouth of the Kolyma through the 
straits subsequently named from Behring, into 
the Pacific Ocean, an achievement in which he 
still stands alone; the attempts made subse- 
quently to repeat the voyage being all foiled by 
the ice. It would be tedious to recount the 
various successive efforts made to explore by sea 
or land the shores of the Polarsea. They differed 
for the most part only in the disasters and 
amount of suffering of those engaged in them; 
and but few of them were attended with impor- 
tant results, 

In 1770 a merchant named Lichow having 
occasion to visit Swiitoi Noss (Holy Cape), in lat. 
72° 50’, saw, while there, a herd of reindeer 
coming from the north over the ice. Guided by 


the track of the reindeer, he travelled across the | 


ice nearly 50 miles, till he came to an island, 
beyond which, about 12 miles further, he found 
another island. 
ing from the Russian government the exclusive 
right to the mammoth bones and the furs of the 
islands discovered by him, and which now bear 
his name. Three years later he proceeded still 
further north and discovered Kotelnoi, or Kettle 





He had no difficulty in obtain- | 


Island; but it was not till 1805 and 1806 that | 
the successors to his exclusive privileges, while 
exploring Kotelnoi, discovered the islands of 
Fadejew and New Siberia, which adjoin it on the 
east. The importance of these Polar lands was 
disclosed by the eagerness with which the privi- 
lege of hunting on them was sought for ; and ac- 
cordingly the government sent an officer, M. 
Hedenstrém, to survey them. 

Notwithstanding the activity and hardihood 
of the fur-hunting explorers, and the valuable 
information collected by Hedenstrém, and others 
employed by the Russian government, the geo- 
graphy of North-eastern Siberia still wanted the 
accuracy derivable from good instruments in the 
hands of expert observers. It was alsoin many 
places obscure, and one part of the coast extend- 
ing through ten degrees of longitude (from 170° 
to 180°) remained still wholly unknown. These 
considerations, together with the example set by 
the British in the voyages of Ross and Parry, 
determined the ministers of the Czar to send two 
expeditions, in 1820, to the northern coast of 
Siberia, for the purpose of instituting the neces- 
sary surveys and researches. One of these, 
under the command of Lieut. D’Anjou, was to 
commence its operations from the mouth of the 
Yana, comprising within its range New Siberia, 
and the other islands of the Liichow group. The 
other expedition, conducted by Capt. (now Rear 
Admiral) Baron von Wrangell, starting from the 
Kolyma, was to extend its researches eastward, 
and also to explore as far northward as possible 
near the meridian of Shelagskoi Noss (in long. 
171°); in order to ascertain the truth of various 
reports of land seen in that direction. The in- 
structions drawn up for this expedition recited 
the difficulties which experience had shown to 
impede the navigation of the Polar Sea, owing to 
the drift ice, and therefore desired that the explo- 
ration should be carried on in sledges. This is the 
brief history of the preliminary circumstances of 
the expedition, the proceedings of which are re- 
lated in our author's volume. “In publishing this 
narrative,” he observes, “ I have had no other ob- 
ject in view than to extend the geographical know- 
ledge of those regions; to correct previously 
existing errors; and by a plain statement of 
what we ourselves have done, to make ourselves 
useful to those who may come after us.” This 
short extract from the author’s introduction will 
be sufficient to show the ingenuous character of 
his work, the publication of which has been de- 
layed for sixteen years, by the nature of his offi- 
cial occupations; the curiosity of the scientific 
world being, in the meantime, but slightly gra- 
tified by a memoir entitled, ‘ Physical Observa- 
tions, by M. von Wrangell,” and edited by M. 
Parrot. The English translator, Mrs. Sabine, 
has happily preserved the simple and perspicu- 
ous style of the original ; while the name of the 
editor, Major Sabine, is a sufficient warranty for 
the correctness of the philosophical details, as 
well as for the value of the book in the estimation 
of all who are not indifferent to the progress of 
Arctic Discovery. 

M. von Wrangell left St. Petersburg on the 
23rd March, 1820, and, experiencing in his 
journey of 3,500 miles repeated alternations of 
spring and winter, he arrived at Irkutsk, where 
the gardens were in full flower, on the 20th 
May.* A short journey brought him to the 
banks of the majestic Lena, on which he em- 
barked to descend to Yakutsk. There are few 





* The first line of the translated narrative tells us that 
the expedition left St. Petersburg on the 20rd May. If it 
be so written in the German, then both original and trans- 
lation are manifestly wrong. M. von Wrangell arrived at 
Nishne Kolymsk on the 2nd November, after a journey 
of 224 days. Hie therefore started in March. Again, in 
page #4 of the transiation (Ist line) the expedition is made 
to start from Nishne Kolymsk in September instead of 


| February. 





countries in the world favoured with such exten- 
sive river communications as Siberia. The great 
rivers flowing from south to north, in that 
country, seemed intended by nature to convey 
the superfluities of the south to the inhabitants 
of the barren north, and the navigable affluents 
of the principal streams are so numerous that 
there is hardly a point of any importance which 
cannot be reached by water. Our author, how- 
ever, observes that the advantages thus held out 
are but imperfectly secured by sail and oar navi- 
gation ; and the employment of steam vessels on 
the Siberian rivers would be an incalculable 
benefit to the inhabitants, who frequently suffer 
all the horrors of famine from the delayed arrival 
of their supplies. Even the loss and deteriora- 
tion of the provisions, owing to delays and the 
casualties of a slow progress, are serious evils. 

A voyage of 1,600 miles down the Lena 
brought our author to Yakutsk, the centre of the 
interior trade of Siberia. Hither are brought in 
immense quantities, during the ten weeks of 
summer, walrus teeth, mammoth bones, and 
furs of all kinds from the shores of the Frozen 
Ocean, This trade gives prosperity to Yakutsk, 
which, though situate on a barren flat, without a 
tree or bush in its precincts, and reflecting the 
gloom of an almost perpetual winter, yet has 
4,000 inhabitants and some good houses, though 
windows of talc or ice are still to be seen in the 
dwellings of the humbler class :— 

“ Regular travelling ends at Jakuzk : from thence 
to Kolymsk, and generally throughout Northern 
Siberia, there are no beaten roads. The utmost that 
can be looked for, are foot or horse tracks leading 
through morasses and tangled forests, and over rocks 
and mountains. ‘Travellers proceed on horseback 
through the hilly country, and on reaching the plains, 
use sledges drawn either by rein-deer or dogs.’”” 

Proceeding in this manner, M. von Wrangell 
crossed from the basin of the Lena to that of the 
Yana, and then turning eastward till he reached 
the Kolyma, he at length arrived, on the 2nd 
November, at Nishne Kolymsk, lat. 68° N., the 
appointed head quarters of the expedition, after 
a journey of 1,300 miles from St. Petersburg. 
Here, in his new home, the thermometer was 
standing at —40°, or seventy-two degrees below 
the freezing point of water. ‘The severity of the 
climate of Nishne Kolymsk is as much due to 
the unfavourable position of the place as to its 
high latitude. The town stands on a low swampy 
island, having on the west the barren Tundra, or 
deserts of immense extent without any vegetation 
but moss and lichen. On the north, is the sea 
covered with perpetual ice. The river at Nishne 
Kolymsk freezes early in September, though 
lower down, where the current is less rapid, 
loaded horses can sometimes cross on the ice as 
early as the 20th August: and the icy covering 
never melts before June. The summer advances 
with great rapidity. The sun remains 52 days 
above the horizon, but the constant light is ac- 
companied with little heat, and the solar disc, 
compressed by refraction into an elliptical form, 
may be looked at with the naked eye without in- 
convenience. 

“ The vegetation of summer is scarcely more than 
a struggle for existence. In the latter end of May 
the stunted willow-bushes put out little wrinkled 
leaves, and those banks which slope towards the 
South become clothed with a semi-verdant hue: in 
June the temperature at noon attains 72°: the flowers 
show themselves, and the berry-bearing plants blos- 
som, when sometimes an icy blast from the sea turns 
the verdure yellow, and destroys the bloom. The air 
— in July, and the temperature is usually 
mild.” 

The agreeableness of the short summer is 
much diminished by the clouds of mosquitoes 
which darken the air, and compel the inhabitants 
to seck refuge in the dense and pungent smoke 
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of fallen leaves and damp wood. The same tor- 
mentors, however, compel the reindeer to migrate 
from the forests to the sea shore and the ice, and 
they also prevent the horses from straying in the 
plains, or wandering beyond the protection of 
the smoke. In autumn, when the river first 
freezes, the thermometer often descends to —47°. 
Winter soon follows, ushered in by thick fogs 
and vapours, arising from the freezing sea. In 
January the cold increases to —65°; breathing 
then becomes difficult; the wild reindeer, the 
indigenous inhabitant of the Polar region, with- 
draws to the thickest part of the forest, and 
stands there motionless, as if deprived of life. 

The inhabitants of this remote and wintry spot 
are a few Cossacks and Russians, the descendants 
of fur-hunters or of exiles, and some Yaciits, 
Yukahiri, and others of the aboriginal races. 
The Russians, though they have adopted the 
native clothing and mode of life, are still distin- 
guishable by their more muscular frame. The 
women retain in their songs the mention of 
doves, nightingales, flowers, and the tradition of 
a natural world to which they are total strangers. 
The whole population lead a life of labour, suffer- 
ing, and privation. Towards the end of spring 
the men go a fishing; making holes in the ice at 
the mouths of all the small rivers, they sink in 
them their nets and baskets. Then follows the 
hunting of wild fowl during the moulting season, 
and of the reindeer when these leave the forests 
and wander northwards to the ice and mossy 
plains. The fish and reindeer meat being dried 
and packed, the people heap all their goods and 
provisions confusedly on the roofs of their houses, 
to save them from the inundations which take 

lace on the melting of the snow, and, leaving 
behind only one old Cossack to watch the village, 
they all set off in May to meet the merchants of 
Yakutsk, returning from the fair of Ostronowye, 
on the borders of the T'schutschi country. This 
trade being concluded, the women wander over 
the country, particularly in the mountains, to 
gather edible roots, aromatic herbs, and berries 
of various kinds, which latter, however, do not 
every year arrive at maturity. The berry-gather- 
ing here, like the vintage elsewhere, is a time of 
merriment. The younger women and girls go 
together in large parties, passing whole days and 
nights in the open air, and interspersing their 
work with various amusements. When the 
berries are collected, cold water is poured over 
them, and they are preserved in a frozen state 
for a winter treat. Shoals of herrings ascend the 
river in September, and the fisheries are again 
plied. When winter is fairly set in, traps are 
set for the fur animals, and parties go forth to 
hunt the elk, wild sheep, or the bear. But the 
fruits of all this activity are but precarious; the 
fisheries often fail, wolves destroy the cattle, or 
disease destroys the dogs, 20 that the sledges are 
rendered useless, and the hunter is confined in 
his movements; or the reindeer in their migra- 
tions disappoint those who lie in wait for them. 
In every such case the community is threatened 
with famine, and spring rarely passes over with- 
out some of the population being reduced to the 
necessity of subsisting on the leather of their 
clothing. 

In such a situation, where the people are often 
scattered, and as often distressed, it was no easy 
matter to make the necessary arrangements for 
an expedition requiring some hundred of dogs 
and provisions for several weeks. The energy, 
however, of M. von Wrangell and his colleagues 
conquered every difficulty. They prepared for 
their departure just as the cold reached its ex- 
treme rigour, but had their courage fallen at 
this juncture, it must have revived at the appear- 
ance of an unexpected volunteer. Our author 


says— 
“The glst of December surprised us with the 





arrival of the well-known English pedestrian, Cap- 
tain Cochrane. We were all not a little pleased by 
this agreeable addition to our very limited circle ; 
subjects of conversation were abundant, and we sat 
talking till long after the beginning of the new year, 
which came in with a temperature of —51°. The 
noon-day sun, which ought to have been just visible 
above the horizon, was intercepted by the ice and 
snow-hills, which bound the plain ; a grey mist lay 
heavy on the snow-covered surface ; the sky became 
of a whitish colour, and the cold increased on the 3rd 
and the 4th of January to — 55°, and on the Sth the 
thermometer stood for twenty-four hours at —57°. 
Breathing became difficult, and the panes of ice in 
the windows cracked. Though sitting close to a large 
fire, we were not able to lay aside any part of our 
fur-clothing ; and when I wanted to write, I had to 
keep the ink-stand in hot-water. At night, when the 
fire was allowed to go ont for a short time, our bed- 
clothes were always covered with a thick, snow-like 
rime, and my guest, in particular, always complained 
in the morning of his nose being frozen.” 

We need hardly inform our readers that the 
Siberian journey of the celebrated pedestrian, 
here named, was all performed on horseback, or 
in sledges at the charge of the Russian govern- 
ment. 

Capt. Cochrane accompanied our author’s 
Lieutenant, M. Matuischkin, to the fair of Ostro- 
nowye, in February, but he was unable to draw 
from the Tschutschi chieftians whom he met 
there, such assurances of protection as might 
justify his attempting to cross their country to 
Behring’s Straits, and he consequently retraced 
his steps. The Russian officer obtained from 
them much valuable information. He subsequent- 
ly explored the coast eastwards, round Tschaun 
Bay, and made several journies through the 
wilds of the interior. M. Kosmin, a master in 
the navy, who was also attached to the expedi- 
tion, surveyed the coast westward, from the 
mouth of the Kolyma to that of the Indigirka. 
M. von Wrangell himself made, in the course 
of three years, four different expeditions on the 
ice, the last of which extended to Koliutchin 
Island, 150 miles south-east of Cape North, 
where Capt. Cook’s progress north-westwards was 
hindered by the ice. In our author's second 
journey he advanced on the ice of the sea, due 
north, about 180 miles from the shore; in his 
third journey he went still further, and encoun- 
tered still greater hardships. The vicinity of the 
open sea, in each case, compelled him to return, 
but still he ascertained the negative fact, that 
there is no land of any extent within 200 miles 
of the continent, lying between 163° and 170° 
E. long. 

It requires no little hardihood, experience, 
and prompt resolution, to accomplish a long 
journey in dog-sledges, over the ice of the Polar 
Ocean. At times, the cold was so severe, that 
the mercury froze while our author was making 
his observations. It sometimes blew a gale with 
a temperature of —24°; or with less cold there 
was drifting snow. Shelter was hard to be 
found, and fuel could not be carried in great 
abundance. The chief impediments to the 
journey were found to be the hummocks, or ac- 
cumulations of broken ice, often eighty feet 
high, which lie in ridges at certain distances, 
parallel perhaps to the shore. Along the line 
or lines where the ice is periodically broken, it 
is forced, by pressure and the tossing of a tem- 
pestuous sea, into these irregular ridges, the in- 
crease of which within certain limits may be 
traced to many mechanical causes, Through 
these hummocks of ice our author had some- 
times to make a way with crowbars for haif a 
mile; or the ragged character of the ice often 
continued for a, though less decidedly dis- 

layed. The polinyas, or spaces of open water 
in the midst of the ice, offered less hindrance, as 
they might be avoided; but in the neighbour- 
hood of them, and sometimes even where no 
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hole in the ice was visible, layers of salt were 
met with, which cut the dogs’ feet, and, at the 
same time, increased the labour of the draft, the 
sledge moving over the salt with as much diffi- 
culty as it would over gravel. A heavy vapour is 
usually suspended over the places sprinkled with 
salt, owing to its action on the ice. 

Our author pursued his journey northwards 
till he found the ice thin and broken, and saw 
before him the open ocean, “a fearful and 
grand, but dismal sight.” In order to lighten 
his sledges, and reduce his train, he had exca- 
vated a cellar in the ice, 100 miles from land, 
and stowed in it his provisions; he then covered 
the store with snow, and pouring water over it, 
which immediately congealed, thus rendered it 
proof against the teeth and claws of bears. Re- 
turning after a wide circuit on the ice, he found 
the benefit of his foresight. The bears visit the 
ice, to prey on the seals, which creep through 
holes, to bask or take breath on the surface, 
Near one of these holes, the bear constructs for 
himself a den of snow, with a small orifice, over- 
hanging the opening in the ice. There he lies, 
with his paw in the orifice, and, when the seal 
makes its appearance, the bear rarely fails to 
secure it. He is followed by the stone-fox, who 
contrives to have a share of his feasts, and ap- 
pears to live on amicable terms with him. 


M. von Wrangell found that the Polar Ocean 
deepens very slowly towards the north from the 
Siberian shores, which are generally low; but it 
increases rapidly in depth towards the east. He 
found only fourteen (English) fathoms 150 miles 
north of the little Baranow rock: and here, it 
must be remarked, that the fathom (fade) used b 
our author consists of seven English feet, as M. 
Parrot has expressly stated in his comments on 
the “ Physical Observations”: the soundings, 
therefore, given in M. von Wrangell’s narrative, 
and in the accompanying map, ought to have 
been increased by a sixth, in order to be fairly 
rendered into English. We shall take this oppor- 
tunity of pointing out another error of Major 
Sabine’s, which, though less important to scien- 
tific readers, yet extends widely through the 
volume which he has edited. He states, in his 
preface, that the value of the rouble mentioned 
in the succeeding pages is 3s. 2}d.; but this is 
the value of the silver rouble, in which the pub- 
lic accounts are kept; the current or paper 
rouble is worth only 10d.; and this is the money 
referred to in M. von Wrangell’s pages. When 
we are told that at Nishne Kolymsk a pound of 
inferior tea costs nine roubles, and seven yards 
of Chinese cotton ten roubles, who can doubt that 
the paper rouble is intended? 

A Tschutschi chief, with whom our author 
made acquaintance in his eastward tour, gave 
him the following curious information, which 
confirmed the statements made to the other 
officers of the expedition at the fair of Ostro- 
nowye :— 

“ When asked, whether there was any other land 
to the north beyond the visible horizon, he seemed 
to reflect a little, and then said, that between Cape 
Erri (Schelagskoi,) and Cape Ir-Kaipij (Cape North,) 
there was a part of the coast, where from some cliffs 
near the mouth of a river, one might in a clear summer's 
day descry snow-covered mountains at a great distance 
to the north, but that in winter it was impossible to see 
so far. He said that formerly herds of rein-deer 
sometimes came across the ice of the sea, probably 
from thence, but that they had been frightened back 
by hunters and by wolves ; that he had himself once 
seen a herd returning to the north in this way, in 
the month of April, and that he had followed them 
in a sledge drawn by two rein-deer, for a whole day, 
until the rugged surface of the ice forced him to de- 
sist. His opinion was, that these distant mountains 
were not-on an island, but on an extensive land, 
similar to his own country.” 


The attempt to explore in the direction indis 
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cated brought our author and his party into 
situations of great peril. The weather was tem- 

tuous, the ice weak and broken. It was 
necessary at times to cross wide lines of water 
on pieces of ice: at times, the thin ice bent be- 
neath the weight of the sledges, which were then 
saved only by the sagacity of the dogs, for, aware 
of the danger, these animals made prodigious 
exertions, and ran at their greatest speed, till 
they found solid footing. At length, about sixty 
miles from shore, in longitude 175°, the open 
sea was Visible from the hummocks, but no land 
could be descried. On the return, dangers in- 
creased—the ice seemed to be all broken up; 
and, to add to the distress of the party, a violent 
storm came on, when a scene ensued which may 
be best described in our author’s words :— 

“Dark clouds now rose from the west, and the 
whole atmosphere became filled with a damp va- 
pour. A strong breeze suddenly sprung up from the 
west, and increased in less than half an hour to a 
storm. Every moment huge masses of ice around 
us were dashed against each other, and broken into 
a thousand fragments. Our little party remained fast 
on our ice-island, which was tossed too and fro by 
the waves; we gazed in most painful inactivity on 
the wild conflict of the elements, expecting every 
moment to be swallowed up. We had been three 
long hours in this position, and still the mass of ice 
beneath us held together, when suddenly it was 
caught by the storm, and hurled against a large field 
of ice ; the crash was terrific, and the mass beneath 
us was shattered into fragments. At that dread- 
ful moment, when escape seemed impossible, the 
impulse of self-preservation implanted in every living 
being saved us. Instinctively we all sprang at once 
on the sledges, and urged the dogs to their full speed , 
they flew across the yielding fragments to the field 
on which we had been stranded, and safely reached 
a part of it of firmer character, on which were several 
hummocks, and where the dogs immediately ceased 
running, conscious, apparently, that the danger was 
past. We were saved; we joyfully embraced each 
other, and united in thanks to God for our preserva- 
tion from such imminent peril.” 


On the northern shores of Siberia, cliffs often 
occur, formed of diluvial deposits and ice, which 
latter, in that region of the earth, must be re- 
garded as arock, in the geognostical sense of the 
word. In a country where the ground never 
thaws to the depth of a foot, it is manifest that 
the underground ice must be as old as the pre- 
sent constitution of things. Immense tracts of 
country, and even whole islands, as in the 
Lichow group and New Siberia, are composed 
of the bones of mammoths, and other extinct 
species, rolled in sand, gravel, or alluvial earth 
Most commonly these fossils are found in what, 
at first sight, appears to be a hard sandstone 
rock, but which is, in fact, only sand cemented 
together by ice. The animal remains generally 
lie in ridges, or in a series of irregular hillocks, 
and they increase in quantity towards the north. 
They appear to have been swept northward by 
the action of the destroying waters. Sannikow, 
who accompanied Hedenstrém, paid particular 
attention to the mammoth bones. 


“ According to his account, these bones or tusks, are 
less large and heavy the further we advance towards 
the north, so that it is a rare occurrence on the islands 
to meet with a tusk of more than three pood (108 ib) 
in weight, whereas on the continent, they are said 
often to weigh as much as twelve pood. In quantity, 
however, these bones increase wonderfully to the 
northward, and, as Sannikow expresses himself, the 
whole soil of the first of the Lachow Islands appears 
to consist of them. For about eighty years the fur- 
hunters have every year brought large cargoes from 
this island, but as yet there is no sensible diminution 
of the stock. The tusks on the islands are also much 
more fresh and white than those of the continent. 
A sand-bank on the western side was most produc- 
tive of all, and the fur-hunters maintain, that when 
the sea recedes after a long continuance of easterly 
winds, a fresh supply of mammoth-bones is always 


found to have been washed upon this bank, proceed- 
ing apparently from some vast store at the bottom of 
the sea. In addition to the mammoth, the remains 
of two other unknown animals are found along the 
shore of the Polar Ocean. The head of one of these 
bears a strong resemblance to that of the rein-deer ; 
differing from it in the size and form of the antlers, 
which descend and turn up towards the extremity. 
The head of the other animal is generally thirty-one 
inches long, and twelve inches broad; the nose is 
bent downward, and shows several rows of bony ex- 
crescences. Near these last-named skulls something 
like the claw of an enormous bird is generally found. 
These claws are often three English feet long, flat 
above, but pointed below, the section presenting a 
triangle. They appear to have been divided into 
joints throughout their whole length, like the claws 
of a bird. The Jukahiri, who make use of these 
horny claws, to give increased force to their bows, 
maintain that the head and claws have both belong- 
ed to an enormous bird, respecting which they relate 
a number of marvellous stories.” 

The extinct animal last referred to, is sup- 
posed by naturalists to have been allied to the 
rhinoceros. Fossil forests are also found, chiefly 
consisting of birch trees, which appear as if well 
preserved, but are really incomplete. They are 
called by the people Adamooshtshina, or of 
Adam’s time. 

Among the singular phenomena of intense 
frost, may be mentioned the glaciers, formed in 
the plains of Siberia, and sometimes on heights, 
by the bursting of the ground, and the issuing 
of large quantities of water, forced out by the 
dilation of the fluid mass caused by cold. The 
water poured out first congeals at a distance 
from the fissure, where its current is retarded ; 
new ice is formed above this; and, at last, a 
mountain of solid ice is formed over the spot 
whence the stream broke forth. 

The independent Tschutschi are systematic 
wanderers ; their reindeer and their trade oblig- 
ing them continually to make the circuit of 
Behring’s Straits, the Northern Ocean, and 
Ostronowye. They may be truly said to travel 
through life, since, in their rude climate, the 
necessity of making their annual tour allows 
them no time for repose. When M. Matuisch- 
kin visited them at the fair of Ostronowye, they 
received him hospitably, and amused him by the 
exhibition of races on foot and with reindeer. 
When the games were ended, all concerned in 
them were entertained with reindeer meat. M. 
Matuischkin observes, “ neither during the races, 
nor at the meal which followed, did I see any 
crowding, pushing, or quarrelling: the general 
good behaviour was such as is not always met 
with on similar occasions in more civilized coun- 
tries.” Yet these people put to death their weak 
or deformed children, and their old people, as 
soon as they become unfit to share the fatigues 
of a nomade life. Their encampment at Ostro- 
nowye was among the trees, on the boughs of 
which were hung bows, quivers, clothing, and 
household goods ; a few chosen reindeer were 
tethered and fed with fine moss; fires were 
burning in the open air as well as in the tents; 
and the people moved about in a frost of —41° 
as gaily as if it were summer. The Yactits are 
still more hardy than the Tuschtschi; lying on 
the ground in the open air, and often insufti- 
ciently protected by clothing, they can endure, 
without the least injury, a degree of cold which 
would be inevitably fatal to a European. Their 
animal warmth is only proportionate to their 
appetites; for a Yactit can devour at a meal as 
much as would satisfy six moderate men of any 
other race. 

We have already said enough to show the im- 

ortance and variety of the information contained 
in M. von Wrangell's narrative ; which, though 
rag in style and incident, yet contains matter 
ighly interesting to the philosopher: and, on 





that account, we cannot withhold the expression 


of our regret that, for the sake of abridging a few 
pages, the intrinsic value of the translated volume 
should have been diminished by the omission 
of the meteorological tables. 











Timon, but not of Athens. 2 vols. Saunders & 

Otley. 

‘* Chi tutto abbraccia,” says the Italian proverb, 
“nulla stringa’’—he who grasps at too much, 
holds nothing fast; and the publication before 
us is an illustrative instance of its accuracy. In 
the preface, we are told, that “ some books are 
written fer our learning, others for our amuse- 
ment, and here and there we have one that is 
written for both purposes. It is with the latter 
that the present volumes aspire to be ranked.” 
Such attempted combinations, however, are 
scarcely ever successful; and in no instance is 
the difficulty more fatal, than in that of the 
novel. The one legitimate end of novel writing 
is amusement; and if, in the conduct of a story, 
matter of edification arises, it should be regarded 
merely as a god-send: for, whenever the secon- 
dary purpose of instruction is designedly run 
after, the effort inevitably is made at the expense 
of the amusement. Religious novels, satirical 
novels, political novels, are ever the worse for 
their religion, satire, and politics. The extra- 
neous matter stops the march of the interest, 
involves the details, and detracts from the truth- 
fulness of the story. If well done, it is out of 
place, and if ill executed, it were better wholly 
omitted. Fielding, who was aware of this neces- 
sity, confined his critical essays to the ay 
chapters of the books into which he divided his 
‘Tom Jones’; and by that means he maintained 
the interest of his narrative unbroken, and suc- 
ceeded in directing the attention of his readers 
to the parts they might safely—skip. In the in- 
stance before us, however, the proposed union 
exists principally in the author's imagination, 
He is so entirely pre-occupied with the * know- 
ledge” he proposes to impart, that he scarcely 
makes an effort at amusement. He may truly 
say, with the knife-grinder, 
Story, God bless you, I have none to tell, sir; 

and his dramatis persone make their entrances 
and exits fur no other object than to discuss or 
to dogmatize. There is not even as much honey 
in the compound as will moisten the lips of the 
cup. The absinthia tetra rises to the very brim; 
and it will be as well to start from the post with 
the knowledge that the work is really and sub- 
stantially a pamphlet, ‘made good with stout 
polemic brawl.” 

Under these circumstances, we should have, 
probably, confined ourselves to a mere notice of 
the existence of the work, had not public atten- 
tion been called to certain documents relative to 
the case of the late Queen Caroline, which figure 
in its pages, and which require a word or two of 
comment. These papers consist of letters be- 
tween the Prince and Princess of Wales, a diary, 
purporting to have been written by the Princess 
during her sojourn in England, together with 
correspondence and memoranda relative to the 
separation of the daughter from her mother. 
That these documents are meant to be received 
as realities, is self-evident ; they are totally un- 
connected with the fictitious interest (if such, 
indeed, there be); and they are reasoned upon 
as facts: but no word, either in the preface or 
the body of the work, distinctly claims for them 
authenticity, or affurds a clue to the sources from 
which they are derived. We are not even told 
whether they are original, or compiled from 
previously printed papers; and we have not 
either leisure or inclination to examine for our- 
selves. The outlines of the transactions alluded 
to are, of course, well known to all the world, 
and it is only in the detail that any novelty can 





lurk; but as these traits are most graphic and 
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decisive as to the moral characteristics of the 
parties, it is quite necessary that they should be 
stripped of all equivoque. If they are mere 
“imaginary” compositions, like the conversations 
of Mr. Landor, written for illustrating abstract 
principles, it is right that they should be so set 
down, for they are of a highly inculpatory cha- 
racter—there are accusations, indeed, of positive 
fraud, which should not be advanced but on in- 
disputable authority. The papers, moreover, 
are stamped with many internal tokens of 
authenticity, that would be but so many “ lights 
which lead astray,” if the whole be a fiction. 
But we shall let the reader judge for himself, 
and, for this purpose, shall extract one or two of 
the most striking particulars contained in what 
purports to be the Princess’s own narrative, 
with every substantive fact in which we were 
familiar, though we may not have read the nar- 
rative in the exact same form. 


“A few days previous to her departure, the 
Duchess of Brunswick, her mother, received an ano- 
nymous letter from England, which expressed ex- 
treme regret at the appointment of Lady Jersey, 
painting her whole character, and the way in which 

er deceitful and insinuating manners would be 
likely to operate on a young and inexperienced 
mind. It also alluded to the situation she held in 
the favour of the Prince ; naming her as the person 
who had brought about his marriage with the Prin- 
cess, for the purpose of raising an insurmountable 
impediment to all reconciliation between his Royal 
Highness and Mrs. Fitzherbert ; and further, that 
the nation might be induced to pay the Prince’s debts 
once more, which amounted to upwards of 600,000/. 
This anonymous letter also mentioned, that there 
existed a great resemblance between the character 
of Lady Jersey, and that of Madame de Merteuil, in 
the novel entitled ‘ Les Liaisons Dangereuses.’ The 
Duchess confided this letter to the Princess, that she 
might, in the first place, be aware of the disposition 
of this Lady of the Bedchamber, and, in the next, 
that she might impart its contents to the Queen, that 
her Majesty might be possessed of the information it 
contained.” 

“On the 6th, the day following her arrival, the 
Prince came in the morning to St. James’s, to pay 
an early visit to the Princess; and began by imme- 
diately apprising her of all the various occurrences 
that had taken place with regard to himself and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert—that her temper was of that nature that 
he could no longer endure it—and that she was so 
malicious as to have fabricated an accusation against 
him of having had an intrigue with Lady Jersey, and 
had slandered his character in every respect. She 
had even said, that ‘she had no doubt but that this 
report had spread itself over the Continent; that 
persons had thought proper to inform you of it, and 
had sent you anonymous letters.’ The Princess, upon 
this remark having been made, thought herself autho- 
rized to declare the truth ; and said that the Duchess 
of Brunswick had received an anonymous letter just 
before the Princess's departure from Brunswick: 
she proceeded to state the contents as above men- 
tioned, and added, ‘that she had not come over to 
this country to sow dissension in the family ; that her 
opinion of the Prince was, that he was a man of 
honour; and that the Queen, if the conduct of Lady 
Jersey was as reported, would not have suffered 
her to be chosen as one of the Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber.’ ” 

“The 17th of June, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and also Lady Jersey, settled at Brighton till 
the month of November. They at first lodged at a 
Mr. Hamilton’s house, as the Pavilion was under- 
going some reparation, the plan then being that 
Lady Jersey should live in the lower apartments at 
the Pavilion; a stair-case communicating with the 
Prince’s bed-room was then erected!—the Princess 
living in the other wing of the Pavilion. ‘Till that 


period, Lady Jersey had been civil and attentive to 
the Princess; but from the moment she began to 
take possession of the Pavilion, she began to be so 
uncivil, arrogant, and impertinent, that everybody 
who witnessed her behaviour in society towards the 
Princess, was shocked and enraged against her. In 
October she left the Pavilion, and took a house upon 





the Steyne for her confinement. The Princess found 
herself under the necessity to be Godmother, on being 
asked by Lord Jersey for that honour. The Prince 
of Wales and the late Duke of Leeds were the two 
other sponsors.” 

“ In the course of the preceding winter, just at the 
period of the Princess Charlotte’s birth, a strange 
circumstance occurred. All the jewels of which the 
Prince had made a present to the Princess, on her 
arrival in England, used to be always placed in the 
Prince’s bed-chamber, on account of safety, as Her 
room was below, and there were no strong boxes to 
keep them in. Whenever the Princess had occasion 
for them, they were brought by the Prince’s page, 
Mr. Despargnot; and, in the same manner, the 
jewels were returned in the evening. One day the 
Princess sent for the jewel-box, and missed from it a 
very handsome set of pearl bracelets, with diamond 
clasps, worth 1,000/. She sent immediately for 
Lord Cholmondeley, and requested him to make an 
immediate inquiry of Mr. Despargnot. He assured 
Lord Cholmondeley that he always very carefully 
deposited them in a small green box, but that the 
Prince of Wales had desired him to give them to 
Him, as he desired to make some alteration in them; 
—that he had given them in charge to Lady Jersey ; 
—and the pearl bracelets never came to daylight 
again: but the Princess saw them afterwards worn 
by Lady Jersey, though she never took the least no- 
tice of it.” 

“The Princess received, through the medium of 
Lord Cholmondeley, a verbal message on the 26th 
of April, 1796, on the part of the Prince, naming 
the terms which the Prince of Wales proposed to 
the Princess that they should live upon in future at 
Carlton House. * * The Princess thought that, for 
her own security and character, it should be put 
upon paper; and the Princess’s request to Lord 
Cholmondeley was, that the Prince should put this 
proposal into writing, which was done, and the Prin- 
cess received it on the 30th of April, three days sub- 
sequent. The Princess remained a year longer at 
Carlton House, during the whole of which period the 
Princess saw the Prince only three or four times at 
dinner. She had no society except the persons named 
in a list the Prince had sent her, and which consisted 
of the Queen’s ladies, the Princess’s ladies, and some 
of the wives of the ministers of that time, Lady Chat- 
ham, and Lady Grenville, twicea week. The Princess 
was allowed to receive them, but the number was not 
to extend beyond nine persons: eight o’clock was the 
time fixed for the company to arrive, to play a round 
game at commerce or speculation; and at eleven 
o’clock all the company were to leave Carlton House. 
This was one of the rules which the Prince had laid 
down, and which was on no account to be infringed. 
The porter of Carlton House had also received spe- 
cial orders that no man, woman, or child should pass 
the gates of Carlton House, without stating to what 
individual of the household they wished to go, and 
why, and for what reason. Every letter, parcel, and 
message, was first carried up to the Prince of Wales’ 
apartments ; and every Saturday the list of all the 
persons that had called was laid before the Prince 
for his perusal, and which included all trades-people, 
milliners, haberdashers, shoe-makers, &c. &c. An 
odd incident occurred at this time. The Prince was 
absent for a fortnight from town. The Princess 
having an English dresser who had been appointed 
by the Prince, she had a great many friends, rela- 
tions, and acquaintances in London, who, of course, 
frequently paid her a visit. One of her friends was 
a Mr. Bell, who occasionally called with his wife. On 
the Prince’s return to town, he found upon the list 
that this Mr. Bell had made frequent visits. He in- 
quired, very hastily, who this Mr. Bell could be, 
always supposing that it was Mr. Bell the newspaper 
proprietor. The Princess’s dresser assured him that 
Mr. Bell was married to one of her most intimate 
friends. However, the Prince discredited it; and 
the next morning, when this Mr. Bell came, he was 
sent for to the private apartments of the Prince for 
examination : the inquiry ended in the same result 
as has been before mentioned, that he only came to 
see a friend.” 

If these papers be genuine, we know not 
whether most to admire at the singular destiny 
which has kept them thus long concealed, until 
their interest is fast passing away, or at their 








appearing at length in so questionable a position, 
As respects the last consideration, they have the 
seeming demerit of being subordinate to a book- 
selling speculation on the sale of the work; for 
they are thrust into the volumes apropos de 
bottes, and are as little subservient to the pur- 
poses of fiction as, in their equivocal environage, 
they are to the ends of truth and justice. To 
recur to the work itself, we may state, that it is 
a running commentary on English politics, 
morals, and social prejudices ; it is written with 
considerable vigour, and is searching and caustic 
in its remarks on persons and on things. We 
have marked down many passages, during the 
perusal, as containing curious or useful matter; 
but, on re-consideration, we have found too much 
polemic and combustible doctrine in them, to 
admit of extract for these pages. The hits at the 
hypocrisy of the times, if expressed in less vio- 
lent and insulting terms, might have done some- 
thing towards abating one of the most crying 
evils under which society at present labours, 





New General Biographical Dictionary ; pro- 
jected and partly arranged by the late Rev. 
Hugh J. Rose, B.D. Edited by the Rev. Henry 
J. Rose, B.D. Parts I. to III. Fellowes, 

On the New General Biographical Dictionary ; 
a Specimen of Amateur Criticism. By Bolton 
Corney. Shoberl. 

Tuere is no work more needed than a General 

Biographical Dictionary. There have been, it is 

true, of late years, numberless attempts at such 

a work, but every succeeding dictionary-maker 

appears to have assumed that all his predecessors 

were infallible : no one of them ever thought of 
hunting back for authorities: the work was con- 
tracted for, as so much journey-work ; and the 
literary journeymen rested content with making 
such additions to the last budget of blunders, as 

“time and the hour” gave warrant for. While 

this system prevails, it may fairly be assumed 

that the last edition will be the most voluminous 
and the worst,—and hitherto we have had no 
reason to question the truth of this argument. 

Our first Biographical Dictionaries were little 
other than translations. In 1734, Dr. Birch, 
with Messrs. Bernard and Lockman for his 
associates, brought out a General Dictionary, 
in ten folio volumes. To this succeeded the 
Biographia Britannica, the work of Campbell, 
whose ‘ Lives of the Admirals’ are still po- 
pular, assisted, it is said, by many persons of 
learning and character. To his Biographia a 
revised edition in part followed, the work of 
Kippis, a dissenting minister, of very general in- 
formation. These were all in folio: the lives were 
written with a studied, though too often unsuc- 
cessful care, and are burdened with notes and 
quotations, which distract attention, and leave 
occasionally one solitary line of text to a whole 
page of illustration. There was still room 
for others, and Dr. Aikin, in 1790, began a 
General Biography, in ten volumes quarto, not 
very fertile in names, nor of any great authority ; 
subsequently, the late laborious Alexander Chal- 
mers, the Dominus Do-all of the trade, was 
engaged by the booksellers of London, on a 
new work, which extends to thirty-two octavo 
volumes, and adds much to the essential dul- 
ness and inaccuracy of its predecessors. 

As the first Biographical Dictionary was an 
importation, so is our last and best—we mean 
the ‘ Biographie Universelle.’ To remedy this 
admitted disgrace, Mr. Murray announced, in 
1838, a New Biographical Dictionary, in which 
he was to employ the great resources of the 
country, and secure the assistance in every de- 
partment of persons of acknowledged eminence 
in their several pursuits. The work was to ex- 
tend to some twenty-five closely printed volumes, 


and to appear in monthly parts, whilst the super- 
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vision was to be intrusted to one or more per- 
sons capable of giving unity of purpose and tone 
to the whole mass of materials. ‘‘ It is the ob- 
ject of the editors,” we are told in the prospec- 
tus, “to combine accuracy of statement with a 
certain liveliness in style and method, so as to 
furnish at once a trustworthy book of reference 
and a large collection of instructive and amusing 
reading. No party or sectarian feeling$ or pre- 
judices will be allowed to interfere; and, though 
the illustrious persons of our own country, whe- 
ther dead or living, must, of course, be treated 
at greater length than others, such space shall 
be given toallreally great names, that the Eng- 
lish student may henceforth be independent of 
foreign repositories.” Mr. Murray’s announce- 
ment produced from other booksellers announce- 
ments of a similar nature. The Messrs. Long- 
man advertised a new edition of Chalmers’s 
inaccurate and unsatisfactory work, and a 
combined portion of the trade a New General 
Biographical Dictionary, by Mr. Principal Rose. 
Chalmers’s work was ready at hand; the pen of a 
quick writer was alone required to make addi- 
tions and remove a few of the most glaring 
blunders. London abounds in this class, and 
the work was at once put intoactive preparation. 
In the meantime, the first number of Mr. Rose’s 
work appears, and Mr. Murray, finding himself 
anticipated, adds the weight of his name to that 
of the Messrs. Longman ; and we are shortly to 
have, we suspect, the heavy infliction of a new 
edition of Mr. Chalmers’ ill-considered labours. 
Is not all this disgraceful? Here are we to remain 
for another quarter of a century, if not longer, 
dependent upon France. It was a work of this 
same Mr. Chalmers which compelled Scott and 
Campbell to forego their intention of publishing 
a collection of the British Poets. Chalmers 
stocked the market, and has left the work still a 
desideratum. 

Of the labours of the compound R’s (for, as 
Warburton called the two Richardsons, so shall 
we style the two Roses,) here are three numbers, 
extending to 384 pages, as far as Ambrose— 
more may have been published, but they have 
not reached us. The prospectus is promising: 
it admits the want of a Biographical Dictionary 
at once comprehensive in its range and moderate 
in extent. It recognizes the merits of the 
‘ Biographie Universelle,’ but calls it too volumi- 
nous, and adds, “the preponderance given to 
French lives, the inaccuracy of some of its arti- 
cles, and the disproportionate space occupied by 
unimportant lives, Me rive its pages of much of 
their usefulness to the general reader;” and 
thus there is an imperative demand for a new 
work,—“ It is to meet this demand that the New 
Dictionary of General Biography has been pro- 
—. The object of those by whom it has 

en brought forward, is to produce a work 
superior to anything which at present exists 
within the same limits, and to present to the 
public a mass of information which cannot be 
found in any other work, however extensive. 
The services of many able contributors have been 
engaged (among whom will be found many dis- 
tinguished names), and the work has been for a 
long time in preparation ;” while the editors lay 
it down as a duty to make it one harmonious 
whole, and preserve the relation between the 
extent of the articles and the importance of the 
subject, to augment the number of names, and 
intrust the lives of the most illustrious men to 
their living successors. - 

All this promised well, and among those who 
looked forward to the publication of the work 
with eagerness, was that hawk-eyed detector of 
Mr. D'Israeli’s errors, Mr. Bolton Corney. The 
manifest blunders of all kinds which, in a cur- 
sory perusal, Mr. Corney at once perceived, he 





sort of work this New Biographical Dictionary 
was likely to turn out, and what sort of workmen 
the distinguished contributors were. “‘ The bril- 
liancy of the list of contributors,” he says, “I 
cannot dispute—they are invisible. I object 
very decidedly to anonymous biography. The 
writer who has exercised due research, and who 
states his opinions conscientiously, can have no 
reason to conceal his name.” “To the anony- 
mous nature of the work,” he says in his second 
letter, “I must repeat my objections. It is a 
point which concerns the public, the contributors, 
the editor, and the proprietors. The biographer 
has to collect materials from various and recon- 
dite sources; to appreciate opposite evidence ; 


.to pass sentence on men of all sects, of all parties, 


and of all ranks. It is fit, therefore, that the 
public should have some clue to his character, 
which the name would'afford. So much for the 
claims of the public: other desirable effects of 
the proposed alteration remain to be stated. To 
name the contributors would give an additional 
stimulus to the exertion of each individual; and 
it would reduce to equitable limits the responsi- 
bility of the editor. Instead of a life we have 
sometimes,” he says, “ a name, dates, and dis- 
jointed notes. There is a want of system through- 
out the work, vague generalities are too often 
substituted for tangible facts. Are the nobility 
intended to be classed according to the family 
name or the titulary designation? We have 
an article for Charles Abbot Lord Colchester— 
but for another Charles Abbott we are desired to 
see Tenterden. Dates are often given wrong: 
thus Akenside is said to have died not in 1770 
but in 1769. William Alabaster was incor- 
porated M.A. at Oxford inf 1792, when it is 
said he died in 1640, and there is a letter in the 
life of Edward Alleyn, the actor, ascribed to 
Peele, the poet, which the writer copies from 
Berkenhout, unconscious that the letter has been 
denounced over and over again a forgery.” Mr. 
Corney might have added, that it bears fraud on 
its face, for it is dated two years after the death 
of its supposed writer. 

We shall here, quit Mr. Corney with a recom- 
mendation of his letters to all who are inclined 
to become purchasers of Mr. Rose’s work, and 
proceed to point out a few of the many blunders 
and omissions which he has not noticed. We 
shall confine ourselves to the lives of British 
worthies, which should at least be full and accu- 
rate. In all our biographical dictionaries A has 
always been the most fortunate letter : manufac- 
turers of lives set out with care and caution, but 
facility and time occasion negligence, and blunt 
the sharpness of research. Yet the one half of 
A before us, is but indifferently done. “ David 
Allan,” we are told, “a painter of portrait, his- 
tory, and landscape, was born at Edinburgh 
about 1735.” Now David Allan has no right to 
the name of a portrait-painter; he painted domes- 
tic life almost always, and history and landscape 
very seldom ; he was a native, not of Edinburgh, 
but of Alloa, in Stirlingshire, and was born, 
common books inform us the exact time, viz. 
on the 13th February, 1744. How often is the 
general accuracy of a work of reference tested by 
a single date. ‘There is more about Akenside as 
a physician than asa poet ; the account is fertile 
in dates when degrees were conferred and lec- 
tures and orations delivered, but there is not a 
date to any one of his poetic compositions, which 
are spoken of in the character appended to the 
memoir, not in the memoir itself. Mallet, it is 
said, forgot, in writing the life of Lord Bacon, 
that the great Chancellor of Nature was a phi- 
losopher ; and Warburton hinted, that he would 
forget, when writing the life of Marlborough, 
that the hero of Blenheim had been a general. 





has put together in the shape of Letters to Syl- 


The writer of Akenside’s memoir in the New Bio- 


vanus Urban, that the public may know what | 








gra hical Dictionary, seems to have written on 


allet’s supposed principle. We are left to 
guess at Akenside’s country and birthplace ; he 
may have been born at Newcastle or New 
Orleans for all the information which this account 
gives us. The memoir, indeed, begins in the 
poet’s nineteenth year, and he would appear to 
have been a foundling, but that fortunately other 
books tell us something about his father and 
mother. This is, indeed, disgraceful, but the 
whole account is a bungled abridgment from 
Pettigrew. How truly is it said by Johnson, 
“ that biography has often been allotted to writers 
who seem very little acquainted with the nature 
of their task, or very negligent about the per- 
formance.” The writer of the article Akenside 
has been both. 

The ingenuity of some of Mr. Rose’s distin- 
guished contributors appears to have been labo- 
riously engaged in avoiding what they ought to 
tell, and what a reader of the New Dictionary 
will certainly seek for. In the account of 
Alleyn, the actor, there is no mention of the 
characters he played, of what Dekker tells us of 
‘his excellent action and well-tuned audible 
voice,” of his marriage with Joan Woodward, on 
the 22nd October, 1592, and of his retirement 
from the stage in 1612. Of Aikman, the artist, 
it is said that there is an unfinished picture of 
the Royal Family, painted by him for Lord Bur- 
lington, in the Duke of Devonshire’s possession, 
but we are not told that Mallet wrote his epitaph 
in verse, and that the best portraits of the poets 
Gay, Thomson, and Allan Ramsay, are from his 
pencil. After the name of Lemuel Abbot we 
find the dates 1763, 1803, and then we are in- 
formed that he was “an English portrait-painter 
of some merit.” Mr. Rose should have added, 
that the well-known portrait of the poet Cowper, 
and the best likeness of the heroic Nelson, are 
from his hand. He who looks for the name of 
Lemuel Abbot must know beforehand all and 
more than Mr. Rose’s New Dictionary furnishes 
for him. 

We recommend, with Mr. Corney, that a bio- 
graphical catechism should be supplied to every 
contributor, and that every question should, if 
possible, be filled up; of where born, when born, 
—father’s and mother’s names,—education and 
under whom,—marriage,—what were his discove- 
ries, inventions, or works—in short, what did he 
to deserve insertion,—if an author, to name the 
best collected edition of his works—a painter, 
where his best picturesare,—when did he die, and 
where is he buried,—the length of the article to 
comport with the merits of the individual and 
the facts known, dealing in particulars, not in 
generals, In merely filling up these inquiries 
fully, yet concisely, a biography is made in the 
rough, and the research driven to the best autho- 
rities. 

One of the catching recommendations of Mr. 
Rose’s work is the number of its additional 
names; there is a whole catalogue of Adams, 
from the Creation downwards; and unheard of 
Allens are dragged from the backwoods of Ame- 
rica into this very general dictionary. If the 
Browns from abroad, and the Smiths from home, 
are to be enumerated and dwelt upon in this 
way, the work will be somewhat expensive. 
In this pressing for names, is it not strange that 
Mr. Rose should have overlooked an Allen who 
has a right to be in—the Allen of Pope's enco- 
mium; besides the younger brother of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, whose life is in ‘ Chambers’s Lives 
of Illustrious Scotsmen,’ and several of whose 
essays are among the best of those in the Mirror 
and Lounger. Mr. Corney mentions other omis- 
sions. 

The information we are favoured with is some- 
times anything but precise. We know very 
well that some have made Congreve an Irish- 
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man, and not a Yorkshireman ; and some have 
given Swift's birth to England, and not, as it 
ought to have been, to Ireland. However, the 
birthplaces of these two great writers have been 
satistactorily settled. With that eminent surgeon, 
Abernethy, the doubt is, whether he was born 
“jin Abernethy in Scotland, or Derry in Ire- 
land; certain it is, he was in London at an early 
age.” In the account of Alexander Adam, the 
author of the ‘Roman Antiquities,’ we are told 
that his works are “ too well known to require 
description.” Now this might have heen indi- 
cated by the omission, and the year given in 
which the ‘Roman Antiquities’ appeared, and 
the sum Dr. Adam received for the book ; facts 
well enough known, might have supplied the 
place of this general nothingness. What Bayle 
said of Moreri, that he did not always represent 

rsons by the msot remarkable passages of their 
ives, is true of Mr. Rose’s writers. Yet the 
design and execution of the work are not with- 
out merit. In some of the articles there is an 
attempt to bring information down to the latest 
moment; and we observe that works are quoted 
of recent occurrence,—such as Lord Wharn- 
cliffe’s edition of ‘Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague,’ and Mr. Brewer's ‘James I.’ More than 
this, that authorities are referred to, sometimes 
in the text, sometimes at the foot of the page: 
the latter, when they are mere references, are 
very desirable; they satisfy the scrupulous. Of 
the British lives, the most laboured article is the 
life of Archbishop Abbot, a morose prelate, of 
common acquirements: but why then does the 
life of this man extend to some eighteen columns, 
and Addison’s only to ten? If the work is meant 
to furnish information to those who have no 
other book of the kind, more will be looked for 
of Addison, and less of Abbot; for the memoir 
of an Archbishop most remarkable for having 
accidentally shot a man, has no right to such 
proportion of biography as is here allotted it; 
and if men are to be remembered by the deaths 
they occasion, the Newgate Calendar may be of 
great assistance. 

Though restricting ourselves to the lives of 
eminent Englishmen, there is a passage in the 
account of Almagro—one of the most celebrated 
adventurers in the New World—that we cannot 
em unnoticed: it is this :—‘“ Neither his grey 

airs (he was now seventy-five years of age), 
nor his ancient intimacy with Pizarro, could save 
him ; he was strangled in prison, and then pub- 
licly beheaded. At last he recovered his courage, 
and died as became a veteran soldier.” One of 
these deaths might have been spared for Henry 
d’Allwoerden, of whose decease Mr. Rose’s pages 
contain no record. 

A Universal Biographical Dictionary is one 
of those undertakings, which, to do properly, 
must be the work of years,—the associated 
labours of the ablest men in every species of 
knowledge. The varieties of human attainments 
should be classed and allotted. Accuracy and 
intimacy with any one subject is the labour of 
a life; to the most learned of our nation, in each 
particular branch, that branch of biography 


should be intrusted. To every article the writer's | 


name should be annexed, that he may stake his 
reputation on its accuracy, and give its authority 
the sanction of his name. In the ‘ Biographie 


Universelle,’ the very first article—Peter Vander | 
Aa—is from the pen of M. Guizot: and this is | 


as it should be, for he who writes with care has 


write biographies as they have hitherto been 
done for English Biographical Dictionaries, is 
an easy task. He who receives as true, all that 
has hitherto passed undisputed, will, after a little 
research, be soon satisfied of his error. In re- 
conciling dates, adjusting minute events, and 
tracing first authorities, one sees how little has 





been done to collect the casual recorded notices 
—how an error, when once adopted, passed into 
general circulation, without inquiry—and how 
biographer after biographer follow servilely their 
predecessors, and alter, colour, or misconceive 
their first relations. How an error, even when 
exposed, receives at times new life in a new 
narrative, and is paraded before unconscious 
readers by its negligent reviver. There are 
many instances of these. 

Of the various kinds of narrative-writing, 
biography, with all its lights and shades faith- 
fully set forth, is that which is most eagerly read, 
and most easily applied to the everyday actions 
and uses of our lives. There is no country 
richer in biographical material than England; 
how is it, then, that we are behindhand in good 
biographical works? If we cannot get a good 
General Biography, surely we may have a good 
Biographia Britannica,—a work, by the bye, 
which Royalty once spoke of in part, for 
George III. brought it under the notice of Dr. 
Johnson. A British Plutarch was one of the 
works recommended by Hume to Robertson. 
The spirit of Coxe’s Collections, the labours of 
Tanner, Oldys, Baker, Cole, and Wood should 
be brought together, and a series of lives written, 
not from what former Biographical Dictionary 
writers have done, but from the best authorities, 
separate or collective. The thirst for this kind 
of knowledge in England is very great, and it 
was from the press of Curll that an attempt was 
first made to quench it—though Isaak Walton 
and old Fuller had done something. The mo- 
ment a man of celebrity or of rank died, his will 
and letters were published by Curll; so that, as 
was wittily observed by Arbuthnot, Curll had 
succeeded in adding a new terror to the horrors 
of death. This thirst has gradually increased 
to our own time; and now, the death of a de- 
mirep duchess demands a volume of life, and of 
a stage-clown two volumes of correspondence 
and memoir. 





Othuriel, and other Poems. By Thomas Aird. 

Edinburgh. 
Voices of the Night. By Henry Wadsworth 

Longfellow. Cambridge (U.S.): John Owen. 
Tue volumes here coupled together possess suffi- 
cient individuality to serve as texts, were we 
disposed to treat the world with separate essays 
on some characteristics of the imaginative litera- 
ture of America and of modern Scotland. Mr. 
Longfellow’s lyrics would furnish a sufficient 
occasion for us to point out how there is rising 
up in America a generation of poets and scholars, 
nourished by the Old World, but not scornful of 
the New,—travellers who have not haunted the 
ante-chambers of ambassadors and the dinner 
tables of fashionable Amphitryons, but the gal- 
leries of Italy and the libraries of Germany, and 
have drawn thence a refined spirit of apprecia- 
tion and fund of poetical association, which cast 
a mellower beauty upon all the objects with 
which nature has glorified their home empire. 
Not only have we the original poems and the 
excellent translations of Mr. Longfellow to jus- 
tify the opinion here recorded, but it is further 
verified by a notice in the North American Re- 
view of his new novel ‘ Hyperion,’ a tale ap- 
parently full of that Old-world scholarship, which 
sits so poy esa upon an American, and 
contrasts so finely with the more national deep 


| forest and deep-sea pictures of an Audubon and a 
no reason to be ashamed of his work; but to | 


Cooper. 

In power, the Scotsman has the advantage 
over the American. A rich, and nervous, and 
quaint strain of thought and imagination is ob- 
servable in many of his poems. He loves to 
linger among the days and deeds recorded in 
Holy Writ and Rabbinical tradition; admires 
with a living sympathy, rare in these times, the 








[June 13. a 

: ; 5 ———S Cank 
glories of Zion; and gathers up eagerly the Com 
traditions which darkened the lonely and barren air 
wildernesses of Judah. To this antique direction The 
which his thought and enthusiasm have assumed, + oy 
may perhaps be, in some degree, referred his The 
great fault—ponderosity of style and want of oo 
clearness in narration. His principal poems, Who 
—‘Othuriel,’ ‘Nebuchadnezzar,’ and ‘The The 
Demoniae,’— though not unreadable, are fa- — 
tiguing; their language is sometimes gnarled, Wit! 
and their versification, if not positively unmu- And 

~ r Thre 
sical, clogged and stiffened by a superfluity of That 
words. ‘Two other poems, ‘ A Father’s Curse’ Mad 
and ‘A Mother's Blessing,’ are less ambitious = 
in conception, and less regular in structure. Fort 
Both, however, are marked by the faults we te 
have indicated as characterizing Mr. Aird ; both, His 
we may add, remind us, though by but a faintly- Witl 
reflecting semblance, of some of Prof. Wilson’s = 
narrative poems. ‘The extract which follows is And 
a long one; but it will serve favourably to in- on 
troduce Mr. Aird to those who know him not, But 
and, we think, to display, though in a very mo- y 
dified form, some of the peculiarities to which tha 
we have objected :— pan 

Arthur. Say rather that this mortal state of ours 1 
Has nothing better than this soothing rest, atla 
And I'll believe thee and lie still. How stale fan 
To me this moment seems the life of man! a cc 
Why should I rise and go those weary rounds, 
When I methinks could sleep long days and nights as 
In sweet oblivion of a world without ? mo) 
Even there where dwell the old simplicities hi 
In country places, heaviness of heart thir 


Dwells with them. Try we boyhood: is it happy ’ 
Over the tufted common yonder comes ' 
A rural thing, and as he comes he sings. 
Springing upon his staff, he overleaps 
The blossomed whins, light as the morning lark. 
Along the glistening herbage audibly eat 
His cows, nor wander yet ; so with his dog 
Wide running he can leave them at their will. 
The grasshoppers that from his brushing shoon 
Start all around away like jointed sparks, 
He heeds not; climbing to the hermit well, 
That with its clear eye and green floating beard 
Looks from the eastern-sided hill unto 
The early sun: slipping in crystal drops, 
The beautiful water trickles sliding down 
The polished rushes, freshening with cold bubbles 
The vivid grass below. Down on his knee, 
That feels the chillness of the oozing moisture, 
Bending he drinks; then to the velvet turf 
Of Sabbath path-way leading o’er the hills 
Hastes ; sitting there he carves the lettered sod, 
Till fancy has her fill. But now o’ercast, 
The changeful autumn day brings o’er his heart 
An equal gloom, so vacant are his hours, 
His task so slight to turn the wandering kine, 
Running behind his dog that barks against 
The blowing wind. What time the shepherd comes 
Down from the hill, he sucks‘his gurgling bottle, 
Draining the milk. What next shall be his play? 
The wild bees flying high and straight away 
Alight not to be caught on the dry moor; 
The year’s last butterflies sit dull and tarnished 
On dewless flowers, not worthy to be ta’en; 
Oft has he made the urchin swim the pool, 
But now before him laid the prickly clew 
Unheeded stirs, and shows his cautious nose ; 
The rushes white and green are pulled and platted ; 
His knife lies idle by the listless branch ; 
His d dog gambols not; there are no more 
Rabbits to snare; and he is tired of hunting 
The slender weasels in the mossy dikes ;— 
Then is he wretched: to the distant road 
He runs to ask the traveller what’s the hour; 
He sees the far-off children, from the tree 
He shouts to them—they hear or heed him not. 
Long hours till evening! then he loses heart ; 
The tears are in his eyes; he lays him down 
Wrapped in his plaid, and sobs beneath the hedge 
To the cold shuddering sugh that creeps through it, 
And the shrill shrew-mouse running through the grass. 
And yet he’s happier than the boy at school 
Conning from day to day his weary task. 
So much for boyhood. 

Try we next the swain, 
Whose life be-praised palls through each rhyming ballad:— 
The world is going wrong: The clouds of air 
Fantastical can bring him nought but ill; 
Hail, snow, and windy flaws all strike at him. 
If dry the summer, heaven is bound with brass, 
Ne’er to be loosened by the slipping rains ; 
His pastures languish; crops! you might as well 
Upbind a torch in every harvest sheaf. 
Fat showers have fallen: he on his upland crofts 
With knowing stride steps through his bearded rye, 
His crops of silky barley waving green, 
His wheaten hollows with their blessed spikes, 
His beans, his vetches, his pea-blossomed leas ; 
Yet, standing in a sea of corn, he talks q 
Of darnel, thistles, poppies, corn-rose, charlock, 
With rueful stories of the slavering spring 
Rotting his seed—is thankless and unpleased. 
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Canker, and care, and vanity, all, all! 
Come then, ’twere best to sleep. 

» Cl. *Twill draw from sleep 
A fresher dew to bear upon thy heart 
The picture, counter to thy peevish swain, 
Of happy labour in the moonlit farm-yard, 
We saw last eve, as on we sauntered through 
The rustling harvest night. The loaded wain, 
Subduedly creaking, pressed with many sheaves, 
Shadowy came on along the glittering road, 
Whose ruts with sable silver were all polished. 
The low-hung moon upon the southern fell, 
Skirting the doddered trees, poured her wide light. 
The shepherd lad home coming from the hill, 
With his clear whistle, overleapt the dike, 
And tumbling, rose laughing from the crushed ferns 
Through the pure bracing night, to join the maidens 
That with their gleesome laughter at his cost 
Made all the barn-yard echo. Round his stack 
Half-built, with keen eye went the husbandman, 
And with his pitchfork nicely fashioned it. 
Forth from it came he, and stood widely off 
As came his rustling wain: heavily swayed, 
Turning it cast a sheaf; this, from the door 
His chubby boy forth sallying seized and raised 
With toil unfeigned, and mimic pantings loud; 
Half bearing it, half trailing it, he drew 
The wheaten burden, bigger than himself, 
And fell upon it at his father’s feet. 
Ts not this nature? Is’t not rural life, 
Truer than aught you’ve drawn? No state of man 
But has its fair degree of happiness. 


We have ascribed to Mr. Aird greater power 
than belongs to his yoke-fellow, in whose com- 
pany he abides our criticism. But the Trans- 
atlantic poet bears away the palm in melody, 
fancy, and feeling. In his ‘ Voices of the Night,’ 
a collection of fugitive poems, he shows himself 
as pensively contemplative as Bryant, but is 
more excursive, as the following specimens, we 
think, will prove :— 

Flowers. 
Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 


When he called the flowers so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine. 


Stars they are, wherein we read our history, 
As astrologers and seers of eld ; 

Yet not wrapped about with awful mystery, 
Like the burning stars, which they beheld. 


Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those stars above ; 

But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of his love. 


Bright and glorious is that revelation, 

Written all over this great world of ours; 
Making evident our own creation, 

In these stars of earth,—these golden flowers. 


And the Poet, faithful and far-seeing, 
Sees alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the self-same, universal being, 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart. 


Gorgeous flowerets in the sunlight shining, 
Blossoms flaunting in the eye of day, 
Tremulous leaves, with soft and silver lining, 
Buds that open only to decay; 
Brilliant hopes, all woven in gorgeous tissues, 
Flaunting gaily in the golden light ; 
Large desires, with most uncertain issues, 
Tender wishes, blossoming at night! 
These in flowers and men are more than seeming; 
Workings are they of the self-same powers, 
Which the poet, in no idle dreaming, 
Seeth in himself and in the flowers. 
Everywhere about us are they glowing, 
Some like stars, to tell us Spring is born ; 
Others, their blue eyes with tears o'erflowing, 
Stand like Ruth amid the golden corn ; 
Not alone in Spring’s armorial bearing, 
And in Summer's green-emblazoned field, 
But in arms of brave old Autumn’s wearing. 
In the centre of his brazen shield ; 


Not alone in meadows and green alleys, 
On the mountain-top, and by the brink 

Of sequestered pools in woodland valleys, 
Where the slaves of Nature stoop to drink : 


Not alone in her vast dome of glory, 

Not on graves of bird and beast alone, 
But in old cathedrals, high and hoary, 

On the tombs of heroes, carved in stone; 


In the cottage of the rudest peasant, 

In ancestral homes, whose crumbling towers, 
Speaking of the Past unto the Present, 

Tell us of the ancient Games of Flowers; 
In all places, then, and in all seasons, 

Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 

How akin they are to human things. 
And with child-like, credulous affection, 

We behold their tender buds expand ;— 
Emblems of our own great resurrection, 

Emblems of the bright and better land. 


The lyric we have to add to this delicate 
poem is of a higher order. Its idea, perhaps, 





like those of other fugitive pieces on the same 
subject, may be traced back to Tennyson’s‘ Dirge 
for the Old Year’; but there is a novel quaint- 
ness in the setting which has its fascination : 


Midnight Mass for the Dying Year. 
Yes, the year is growing old, 
And his eye is pale and bleared! 
Death, with frosty hand and cold, 
Plucks the old man by the beard, 
Sorely,—sorely ! 
The leaves are falling, falling, 
Solemnly and slow ; 
Caw! caw! the rooks are calling, 
It is a sound of woe, 
A sound of woe! 


Through woods and mountain-passes 
The winds, like anthems, roll; 
They are chanting solemn masses, 
Singing; Pray for this poor soul, 
Pray,—pray! 
And the hooded clouds, like friars, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain, 
And patter their doleful prayers ;— 
But their prayers are all in vain, 
Allin vain! 


There he stands, in the foul weather, 
The foolish, fond Old Year, 
Crowned with wild flowers and with heather, 
Like weak, despised Lear, 
A king,—a king! 
Then comes the summer-like day, 
Bids the old man rejoice! 
His joy! his last! ©, the old man gray, 
Loveth her ever-soft voice, 
Gentle and low. 


To the crimson woods he saith, 
And the voice gentle and low 
Of the soft air, like a daughter's breath, 
Pray do not mock me so! 
Do not laugh at me! 


And now the sweet day is dead! 
Cold in his arms it lies, 
No stain from its breath is spread 
Over the glassy skies, 
No mist nor stain! 


Then, too, the Old Year dieth, 
And the forests utter a moan, 
Like the voice of one who crieth 
In the wilderness alone, 
Vex not his ghost! 
Then comes, with an awful roar, 
Gathering and sounding on, 
The storm-wind from Labrador, 
The wind Euroclydon, 
The storm-wind! 
Tlowl! howl! and from the forest 
Sweep the red leaves away! 
Would, the sins that thou abhorrest, 
O Soul! could thus decay, 
And be swept away! 
For there shall come a mightier blast, 
There shall be a darker day ; 
And the stars, from heaven down-cast, 
Like red leaves be swept away! 
Kyrie Eleyson! 
Christe Eleyson ! 

Besides the ‘ Voices,’ of which the above are 
two among many tones, Mr. Longfellow’s volume 
contains many elegantly rendered and sweetly 
versified translations. The poet who can write 
so well ought to find friends here as well as in 
his own country. 





Travels to the City of the Caliphs, along the 
Shores of the Persian Gulf and the Mediter- 
ranean, §c. By J.R. Weilsted, Esq. 2 vols. 
Colburn. 

Tuese volumes are composed in a great measure 

of the adventures of a young officer of the Indian 

navy, Mr. Ormsby, who, at the age of nineteen, 
quitted the service in order to indulge his taste 
for wandering, and spent two or three years 
among the Arabs of the Persian Gulf, in the 

Syrian deserts, or the Levant. Thus it is evi- 

dent that, without incurring the reproach of 

moroseness, we might say that the youthful tra- 
veller was better qualified to seek adventures 
than to write an instructive account of them. 

We have no thought, however, of pronouncing 

so stern a sentence. We have no doubt that 

Mr. Ormsby could have written an account of 

his travels, replete with proofs of intellect as 

well as of an enterprising spirit; but, unfortu- 
nately, his early adventures, gathered in con- 
versation, and retailed by another party, lose 





more in the colours of reality than they gain in 
gravity or importance. It is, indeed, much to 
be regretted that Mr. Ormsby was not the editor 
of his own adventures, if he reg'ly deemed them 
worthy of publication : for although the modesty 
of that young officer would probably have ab- 
stained from many of the artistic touches which 
now embellish his story, yet his plain simple 
language would have made up in authenticity 
what it wanted in pretension. In writing his 
own narrative he would not have been under 
any necessity of drawing on his imagination, 
nor would he have incurred the risk of sliding 
into the phraseology of vulgar romances. As it 
is, the parts of the author or hero, and of the 
editor of the narrative, are strangely confused 
together. The narrator is at one time alone and 
pennyless, personating an Arab or Turk in some 
town of the Levant, and soon after he enters 
some Arabian port in an authoritative character 
as a British officer. He is now a captive among 
the Bedwins of the Syrian deserts, and anon he 
is in the Red Sea castigating Lord Valentia with 
a high hand, and vindicating “ Abyssinian 
Bruce” from those charges which stand least in 
need of refutation. He seems now to be crazed 
with love, now with learning. ‘This moment he 
stands in silent amazement on the ruins of Ba- 
bylon, nor makes the slightest allusion to the 
history of Semiramis ; the next he is in Yemen, 
eloquently recalling the glories of the queen of 
Sheba, and descanting on her language with an 
erudition which quite bewilders us. 

To the adventures of Mr. Ormsby are here 
added historical sketches of Mascat and Bagdat ; 
some account of the Pearl fishery at Bahrain, 
with other fragments taken from well known 
sources, and Mr. Wellsted’s journey in the island 
of Socotra, already published in the Journal of 
the Geographical Society, so as to form alto- 
gether two portly volumes, characterized, as the 
cookery of broken meat is in general, by too 
high a seasoning. 

At Maskat, or Muscat, we shall not suffer 
ourselves to be detained by historical reminis- 
cences and thrice-told tales. We shall here, 
however, take occasion to mention, what cannot 
fail to interest those who give attention to the pro- 
gress of commerce and civilization, namely, that 
the Arab flag now crosses the Atlantic, the 
Sultan of Maskat sending his traders to the 
norts of the United States. It is singular that 

{r. Wellsted should persist in giving the obso- 
lete religious title of Imém to a prince who, as 
well as his predecessor, never assumed it, and 
who, in his diplomatic intercourse, has invariably 
styled himself Sultan. 

We must pass over our hero’s adventures in 
the Persian gulf, and his meditated journey to 
Bokhara, with the beauteous slave fame torn 
from him just as he was about to adopt, we are 
told, some plans for her improvement. Arrived 
in Basrah, the British resident there engaged 
him to undertake the survey of the Euphrates, 
a task subsequently committed to officers of 
more experience, and provided with more ade- 
quate means for its execution. Our author is 
far more eloquent and copious in his descriptions 
of the wild Arab life than in his account of his 
survey. We shall therefore follow him to’the 
tents of the Montifige Arabs, who occupy the 
country between Basrah and Bagdat :— 

“T have already noticed that the power of these 
sheikhs is very great during war ; it ceases, however, 
in a measure, during peace, and the sheikhs then ex- 
ercise only a share of that authority which was pre- 
viously conceded to them while in the field. In peace 
the time of the sheikh cannot, it is supposed, be 
better employed than in dispensing the rites of hos- 
pitality. Agyl, at the period of my visit, kept daily 
an open table for probably not less than three or four 
hundred people, and not less than thirty or forty 
slaves were constantly employed in pounding coffee, 
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Such liberality is considered as the greatest virtue 
which a sheikh can possess, and the fame of my 
host in consequence is widely spread through these 
regions. In his own habits, however, he was frugal 
almost to abstemiousness, Some months after my 
visit he journeyed to Bagdat, and during his stay the 
Pacha allotted to him one of the most magnificent 
houses in that city ; but the sheikh pitched his tent 
on the flat roof, and there held his divan, while his 
dirty followers seated themselves on its costly crim- 
son divans, which were sewn with pearls, or cooked 
their meals on the marble floors. The beautiful 
mirrors were torn from the walls, and broken, that 
each might possess himself of a fragment; and their 
sheep and goats shared the apartments with them. 
These instances were related to me by the town 
Arabs, as a proof of their visitors being ‘ wild men,’ 
* perfect savages.’ On this occasion four thousand of 
his followers accompanied the sheikh.” 

The description of Bagdat does not materially 
differ from the account by Mr. Buckingham, 
which appears to have served as a model to sub- 
sequent travellers. The account of the plague 
and inundation there in 1801 is at once feeble 
and overwrought. It represents, it is true, such 
an accumulation of horrors, as in Western Eu- 
rope, at least, is of very rare occurrence; but 
full particulars were long since published by 
Mr. Groves, and have been lately served up a 
second time by Mr. Fraser. 


The graver parts of our author's narrative are 
judiciously intermingled with love episodes, the 
tos of which seem, oddly enough, to have 
been all formed in the same mould. Whether 
Arab or Greek, they are sure to be “ of a figure 
the tallest that is consistent with feminine beauty, 
with hair hanging in raven locks as low as the 
waist.’’ We shall not, however, meddle with 
these tales or adventures, which, like the parts 
of a mosaic, shine not so much by their intrinsic 
beauty as by skilful juxtaposition. But we can 
assure our readers that they will find in these so 
called ‘ Travels to the City of the Caliphs,’ be- 
sides stories illustrative of love, of robbery, and 
the plague, an excellent description of a ship- 
wreck, with a good case of suspended anima- 
tion ; the whole process of preparation for being 
stoned to death, ditto for being empaled, several 
deadly fights, and an earthquake. 

There is one point on which Mr. Wellsted, 
the editor of these volumes, insists so strongly, 
that we cannot pass it over without a comment. 
He claims to be the discoverer, as far as we can 
understand him, of the Himyaritic language. It 
is undeniable that the officers of the surveying 
vessel, the Palinurus, of whom he was one, did 
discover certain ancient inscriptions in that part of 
Arabia which was once swayed by the Himyarites, 
or rather Hamyarites. But it is equally certain 
that Seetzen had found similar inscriptions (pub- 
lished by Von Hammer in the ‘ Mines de IOri- 
ent’) some years earlier, so that to him belongs 
the merit of first discovery, whatever it may be. 
Nor was Mr. Wellsted the first to make public 
those more recently discovered; for his brother 
officers had communicated them, three or four 
years anterior to the appearance of his volumes, 
to the late Mr. Prinsep, the editor of the Asiatic 
Journal (Calcutta). But he seems desirous that 
it should be understood that he is the first who 
has discovered that the inscriptions in question 
are in the Himyaritic language and writing. 
This is certainly an interesting discovery, and 
we shall be very ready to acknowledge the obli- 
gations of the learned world to Mr. Wellsted as 
soon as he is able to decipher a line, or even a 
single word of his inscriptions. In the mean- 
time we must observe, that he does not evince 
much insight into the radical character of the 
language with which he has to deal. The place 
called Zhafar (as M. Fresnel writes it), where, 
according to the proverb, the Himyaritic lan- 


guage is spoken, is not Jaffa, as Mr. Wellsted 





explains it, but manifestly the Dhofar of our 
orthographical system, the Sapphara of Ptolemy, 
and Saphara of Pliny. The name Ekhily, given 
by M. Fresnel to the dialect which he conceives 
to be the Himyaritic, means the language of the 
el-Akhil, a predominant tribe in Hadramatit and 
on the eastern coasts of Africa. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Joan of Arc; a Play, in Five Acts, by Mrs. Sar- 
gant.—Here is one more to the many dramas on the 
subject of the Maid of Orleans, and destined to go 
the way of nearly all the rest. If others have set 
forward on their journey towards oblivion at an 
earlier date, the present is sure, nevertheless, to over- 
take them. The fact is, no talent can make the 
subject palatable to English taste—not because its 
heroine successfully led the armies of France against 
the encroaching banner of the Lion, but because 
Englishmen have no faith in the miracle, and no 
sympathy with the fraud or folly, or both, which 
lay at the bottom of the whole affair, notwithstanding 
its extraordinary result. Thestory is disagreeable in 
all its parts. The actors on both sides were intriguing 
knaves and ferocious bigots; and from amongst such 
groups the maiden herself does not stand out in such 
a panoply of lofty purpose, unquestioned purity, and 
unshrinking courageas might have given to herstrained 
and unnatural attitude the aspect of the “ moral-sub- 
lime.” These reasons being of themselves sufficient for 
all failures, it might be ungallant to go furtherin search 
of others—and to hint that, even if the materials 
could be agreeably moulded by a skilful hand, Mrs. 
Sargant’s is not the hand to mould them. Our 
omitting to do this might, however, be construed as 
implying encouragement to an attempt upon some 
more promising subject ; and to this (especially con- 
sidering the many more important claims, which, by 
her own confession, that lady has on her time), we 
will be no counselling parties. 

Christ and Antichrist, a Poem, in Seven Cantos, by 
A Layman.—A mere metrical version of the gospels 
—distinguished only by the skill with which it ex- 
cludes, so far as it is possible to exclude, all the 
beauties of the beautiful originals——and the impiety 
which has supplied their place, by a few commenta- 
ries conceived in a spirit that every page of the 
gospel rebukes, though happily innocuous from their 
excessive feebleness. 


Kensington Gardens, a Poem, by Edward Cook.— 
We feel we cannot do justice to this author but by a 
quotation :——“ None but himself can be his” fit inter- 
preter. Besides, being compelled to deal far more 
in the language of severity, than is at all agreeable 
to ourselves, it is right, for our own justification, that 
we should occasionally give our readers some notion 
of the sort of blocks against which we haye to blunt 
the critical razor. Kensington Palace and its Gar- 
dens naturally suggest the absence of their former 
maiden (but now crowned and wedded) tenant ; and 
our readers will see that Mr. Cook has made out 
a strong case for the Laureateship :— 

But where is now the bright Star of our Isle? 

Where now the Royal Maiden whose smile 

So oft hath beamed on these scenes around, 

While Echo hath striven to catch the sound 

Of her footstep’s tread, as she wandered on— 

Oh! whither now hath the bright Lady gone ? 
She goes at the sound of her Country’s call, 

She quits her fair bower, and its fair scenes all ; 

While around her throng the brave and the free, 

And light hearts are beating merrily ; 

And warm hearts press their ardour to prove, 

And glow with more than Loyalty’s love. 

Then, sweet be her pleasures, wheresoe’er 

She may with her pleasing looks appear ; 

And curs’d be the Traitor’s lip of guile, 

And curs’d be the Foeman’s projects vile; 

While the gen’rous Briton’s toast shall be,— 

Long live Victoria, Queen of the Free ! 

Advice to Mothers on the Management of their Off- 
spring, by Pye Henry Chavasse.—This little volume, 
if not abstractedly all that might be desirable, has 
the merit of being well adapted to the capabilities of 
young mothers, such as existing education leaves 
them. Mr. Chavasse has submitted with a good 
grace to the necessity of humbling himself to the 
intellectual level of the parties he addresses; and 
he has extended his information to points so simple 


little to desire. It certainly is not easy to make per- 
sons wholly unaccustomed to reasoning comprehend 
all that it is necessary for a mother to know, to fit 
her for her duties ; or even to apply with precision 
and effect the instructions of a teacher so simple and 
explicit as the author of this volume. But it is possi- 
ble that the work may remove some practical pre- 
judices dangerous to the safety of children; and may 
prove serviceable in instances where medical advice 
is not always at hand; another merit is, that Mr, 
Chavasse gives no encouragement to maternal tam- 
perings with remedies, by fostering self-conceit or 
professing to communicate knowledge concerning the 
treatment of disease. 


The Last Days of a Condemned, from the French 
of M. Victor Hugo, with Observations on Capital 
Punishment, by Sir P. Hesketh Fleetwood, Bart., 
M.P.—The Countess of Salisbury, to which is added 
The Maid of Corinth. 3 vols.—In these times, when 
all read French, and, day by day, fewer persons read 
novels, the task of translating works of fiction from 
a language so familiar, becomes a work of superero- 
gation. Sir Hesketh Fleetwood’s version of ‘Le 
Dernier Jour,’ it is true, has a purpose beyond the 
mere pastime of the hour; that terrible passage of 
human life being heralded by a preface, which, if not 
powerfully written, is earnestly aimed against the 
punishment of death. The mere novel-reader, how- 
ever, will be surprised to find how much of the ap- 
palling force of the original has been tamed out of 
it in the process of translation. The three volumes 
here coupled with it, are, an historical and classical 
novel, (by Dumas?) not the best specimen of the 
peculiar powers of their always extravagant, but often 
vigorous author. 








List of New Books.—The Election, by the Author of 
* Hyacinth O'Gara,’ &c. fe. 5s. el.—Langstaff on Good Health 
and Buoyant Animal Spirits, 8vo. 4s. bds.—Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, Vol. VIL. 8vo. 16s. cl.—Cooke’s Views in Rome, 4to. 
31s. Gd. cL, India proofs, 63s. cl—Haghe’s Sketches in Bel- 
gium and Germany, folio, 4/. 4s. hf-bd.—Nash’s Mansions of 
England in the Olden Time, 2nd series, folio, 47. 4s. hf-bd. 
—A Treatise on Projection, by P. Nicholson, 8vo. 16s. ¢l.— 
Triplicity, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. cl.—Southey on Sheep and 
Wool, 8vo. 4s. cl.—Inglis’s Switzerland, South of France, 
and Pyrenees, medium 8vo. 3s. swd.—Naturalist’s Library, 
Vol. XXVIII. ** Dogs, Vol. IL,” fe. 6s. cl.—Hazlitt on the 
Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, fe. 8vo. 6s. 
cl.—Ryall’s Conservative Statesmen, Vol. I. 8/. 16s. morocco, 
l4s. 14s. India proofs.—Egyptian History, deduced from 
Monuments, Part I. 4to. 6s. swd.—The Banker Lord, a 
Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—The Dream, and other 
Poems, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, with Portrait, 8vo. 12s. 
cl.—Hogg’s (James) Poetical Works, Vol. V. fe. 5s. cl— 
Comicorum Grecorum Fragmenta, by J. Baily, Part I. 8vo. 
9s. 6d. bds.—Hackett’s Christian Consolations, new edit. 
with Memoir, 18mo. 2s. cl.—Pictures of Religion, royal 
32mo. 2s. 6d. c._—The Psalter, Printed for Chanting, 32mo. 
2s. 6d. cl.—The Christian Gentleman’s Daily Walk, fe. 3s. 6d. 
cl.—Symington’s Messiah the Prince, fe. 8vo. 5s. ¢l.—A 
Letter to the Human Race, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Hart's Hymns, 
Fowler’s edition, 18mo. 2s. bd.—Whewell’s Philosophy of 
the Inductive Sciences, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. bds.—Apel’s Gram- 
mar of the German Language, 12mo. 8s. el.—Jones’s Eng- 
lish System of Book-keeping, 12mo. 2s, swd.—Porquet's 
Portuguese Tresor, fe. 4s. 6d. cl.—Mrs. Austin’s Story with- 
out an End, new edit. sq. 16mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—The British Story 
briefly told, square 5s. cl—Conversations on the Life of 
Christ, new edit. square, 2s. 6d. cl—Miss Tytler’s “* My Boy’s 
First Book,” square, 3s. 6d. cl—Miss Tytler’s Hymns and 
Sketches in Verse, square, 4s. 6d. cl. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—Law of Marriage.—We beg to call 
the attention of our readers to an advertisement in another 
part of our paper relating to restraints on marriage, which 
we hope to see shortly placed upon some certain basis, con- 
sistent with sound reason and good sense. 





[ ADVERTISEMENT. ]—F. KENNEDY begs to announce that 
everything connected with the New Postage Rates will be 
found at 49, New Bond-street.—Envelopes, all sizes, 8d. pet 
100; Kennedy’s Post-office Writing Papers, two sheets and 
an envelope, within a single postage ; Letter Weighers from 
1s.; Letter Paper, 3d. per quire, or 5s. perream; Note Paper, 
2d. per quire, or 3s. per ream; the most elegant assort- 
ment of Envelope Cases, from 5s. 6d. Name Plate elegantly 
engraved and 100 superfine cards printed for 5s. Blotting 
Books, Bibles, and Prayer Books, in plain and handsome 
bindings. Kennedy's fine Cumberland Lead Pencils, the 
best in London, 6d. each, or 4s. 6d. the dozen. To THOSR 
WHO ARE ABOUT TO TRAVEL, he begs to offer his WRITING 
DESKS and DRESSING CASES. Also, Kennedy’s Leather 
Writing Desk with Bramah Lock, 15s. 6d.; Rosewood and 
Mahogany Dressing Cases, with silver fittings, from 10 to 15 
guineas; Brush Cases, in Russia or Morocco, fitted with 
three of the best brushes, 17s. 6d.; also the Portable Dress- 
ing Case at 10s. 6d.; Mahogany Writing Desks from 8s.; 
Rosewood Work-boxes, from 4s. 6d. to 10 guineas; Despatch 
Boxes, in Russia or Morocco, Russia pocket-books, spring 
clasp, from 2s. 3d. The very best Cutlery, comprising scis- 
sors, penknives, razors, table cutlery; a large variety of 
Inkstands. Dressing-cases repaired and refitted—F. Ken- 





(yet still essential), as to leave the least instructed 


nedy’s Dressing-case Manufactory, 49, New Bond-street. 
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Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 





. May. 
Every coming year draws closer the ties that 
connect Germany and England. The baths are 


now considered a remedy for all diseases, and pro- | 
mise to do away the necessity for all other modes of 


cure; Kur being a term, car’ eZoyny, used to denote 
their sovereign virtues. Baden-Baden, Carlsbad-Spa, 
Kissengen Ems, are rising to great towns from in- 
significant villages, and threaten to supersede Chel- 
tenham, Bath, and the marine watering places ; and 
the English language is becoming as universal as 
French was in tempo dei Francesi, as the Italians 
designate the period when our neighbours gave laws 
to the continent. Half the shopkeepers now speak 
our vernacular tongue, and it is considered an essen- 
tial in the education of the upper classes, who are 
become not only familiar with our classics, but well 
acquainted with all the ephemerides of our literature. 
Such are some of the fruits of the long peace—and 
the steam navigation of the Rhine. Our good friends, 
however, carry the injunction of loving their neigh- 
hours as themselves extra prescriptum,—they love 
them even better. 

The Germans are most earnest admirers and 
lovers of everything foreign. Even the tinsel 
vaudevilles of the Variétés and the Porte St. Martin, 


which have scarcely any other merit than that of 


being mirrors of the social manners of the Parisians, 
are presented to the German public in their own 
7 

aress, 
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| this. My last letter was filled to surfeiting with 
theatricals—so a truce with that subject. 
| The season of the musical festivals is at hand: that 
of the North German Vereins takes place on the last 
day of May, in Hildesheim. Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
| is to direct the one at Schwerin. Aachen is fixed for 
| the Rhenish unions. The Central Vereins of the Pala- 
| tinate will meet at Speyer. I hoped to he present at 
| one of the festivals usually celebrated in the Castle of 
| Heidelberg—but it is now announced that none 
| will take place this year. We do not yet know 


| 


| whether Professor Marr’s Oratorio of *‘ Moses’ will | 


| be performed this summer or not, but it is said to 
| be completed. Report speaks very favourably at 
| Berlin of this work. I heard the other evening 
Liszt’s Etudes, §c. d’aprés Paganini, published at 
Vienna. It is said to be the most difficult composi- 
| tion for the piano that exists—as may indeed be well 
| supposed, when it endeavours to render on that 
| instrument all the eccentricities of the violin. These 
| difficulties overcome, astonish more than they de- 
| light. I do not know whether you ever see the New 
| Zeitschrift fur Musik, edited by Dr. R. Schumann, 
that appears irregularly. It coritains a very inter- 
| esting article on Sebastian Bach,—who is looked upon 
jas the Dante of German music, — his followers, 
| and the influence they exercised. The article is of 
great research, and traces down the progress of the 
art. The writer enumerates thirty-four composers of 
| the school of the Bachs (for there were several), whose 











they run after Italian music, though they have no | By the way, Prof. Thiebaut, the Pandect, whose 
singers to give it bedeutung, or reconcile the mind to | death you announced some weeks since, and who 
its flimsiness. Bulwer or Victor Hugo, James or | has left a blank not easily supplied in the Univer- 
Paul de Kock, Adam or Donnizetti, Piickler Muskau | sity of Heidelberg, was the amasser of manuscript 
or Boz,—no matter what the viands catered for the | music, such as does not exist in any private collec- 
German world are, they gulp them all down with | tion. He is said to have injured his fortune seriously 
insatiable gluttony. They read, listen, gape, wonder, | by this mania, if such it may be called. It contains 
and believe. But I am getting Essayish, and you | many of the treasures of the Sistine Chapel, and chefs 
will think that one need not be at Berlin to indite | d’euvre of the Spanish masters. It is to be hoped 








that this unique collection will find its way to Eng- 
land. It would be invaluable as an addition to the 
stores of The Ancient Concerts.’ Independent of his 
religious music, the Professor has also left a collection 
of national songs and melodies of all countries, that 
are exceedingly rare. Though of a highly devotional 
mind, he is said for many years not to have entered 
achurch. The clergyman who delivered the funeral 
oration over his grave, with much liberality, in com- 
| menting on that circumstance, threw no blame on 
| the good old man for his neglect of public worship, 
but bore witness to the deep sense of devotion with 
which he knew him to be embued—and the 
overwhelming effect his Academias produced on 
him. 

Among the coming novelties in literature there is 
in the press at Breslau, a new romance, by Ludwig 
Tieck, that will appear in the course of the summer, 
The subject is taken from Italian history, and the 
scene laid in the time of Sixtus V. The heroine of 
the story is Vittoria Accoramboni, so celebrated in the 
sixteenth century for her wonderful adventures, her 
beauty, graces, knowledge, and esprit, and about 
whom lately C. Miinch, of Stuttgart, in his historical 
studies, has collected some facts. Tieck appears in 
his old age to have, as miners sometimes do, hit upon 
a vein that had been lost, and supposed to be ex- 
| hausted. The second volume of Riippel’s travels in 
| Abyssinia has just made its appearance, prefaced 
| with a handsome acknowledgment of the gratifica- 








With Mozart and Beethoven in their minds, | names even, not to say their works, are new to me. | tion afforded to its author by the approbation of the 


Royal Geographical Society of London, which, at its 
last anniversary, awarded him (see Athen. No. 605) 
| the Royal Medal; he being the first foreigner who has 
| received that distinction. Speaking of Stuttgard—I 
, have just met with the ‘ Deutsche Pandora,’ which 
promises well. The work is modelled after the 
* Livre des Cent-et-Un,’ and holds out an expectation 
that some of the best German writers will be among 
its contributors. The first volume principally con- 
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tains memorials of that eventful period in Germany, 
when a general arming of its people took place; I 
mean in 1813. A collection of letters from Korner, 
Fouqué, Rahel, C. M. Arndt, and Eleanora Prohaska, 
the heroic virgin who served as a volunteer, supplied 
by Frederick Forster, will be read with much interest. 
There is an anecdote told of Goethe that is quite new. 
At that time, it must be remembered, every man was 
asoldier. Perceiving Goethe approaching in full uni- 
form, says Forster, we presented arms, and I called 
out,—* Hail to the Poet of Poets,” and immediately 
all the company greeted the great man with a loud 
hurra. He touched his cap with the air of a gene- 
ral. “Your Excellency’s disguise is of no avail,” 
said I, “the black Jagers have a sharp eye, and at 
our first outbreak to meet Goethe in uniform, is too 
fortunate an event to be neglected. We pray you 
to give your benediction to our arms.”—“ From my 
heart,” was the reply. I reached him my musket, 
&c., he laid his hand on them, and said, “ God be 
with you—all good fortune attend you, and prosper 
your noble devotions to your country.” In read-7 
ing this, we may fancy ourselves in the golden times 
of Greece, and that some cohort going out to battle 
met with Alczus. 

I have just been reading the life of that eccentric 
genius, Hoffmann, which has been out some months. 
It is mentioned, that during one of his stage engage- 
ments, he united in his own person the composer— 
the musician—the poet—and the scene-painter. 
The work has, on the whole, disappointed me—first, 
because it is edited by a near relative (they always 
make the worst of biographers)—and next, that the 
materials are almost exclusively derived from Hoff- 
mann’s letters, which, though sparkling with wit,give 
the reader a very imperfect idea of his character. 
Correspondence is a good accessory, but it should 
never form the staple of memoirs. The volumes 
contain, however, some caricatures and sketches not 
unworthy of Cruikshank, and some unpublished 
fragments, principally Callotic, and full of diablerie. 
T should conceive that thestudent Ausden was his own 
reflex. It has been said in Germany, that Hoffmann 
was the caricature of Jean Paul, and Arnim of Goethe. 
Theremay be some truthin the last witticism. Arnim’s 
works are now printing here ; and two volumes have | 
already made their appearance—one containing | 
* Isabelle von A®gypten.’ The third and fourth will 

«give us the * Kronenmachter,—incomparably the 
best of his novels, as far as it has gone; for, like 
Coleridge’s ‘Christabel,’ the German world for | 
twenty years was anxiously expecting the second 

Their curiosity will now be gratified. The 

S. was found among his posthumous works. 

No people swear so much by names as the Ger- 
mans. Though Kerner and Riickert have worn 
their ideas to tatters, or at least threadbare, they 
still publish on, and are read and lauded as much as 
ever. A poet always a poet, is their maxim, as a 
beauty is always a beauty (if sixty) with the Ita- 
lians. Nor is this faith confined to their own country. 
A writer once popular in England finds here plenty 
of publishers for anything new. Thus, ‘ Master 
Humphrey’s Clock’ is appearing simultaneously in 
English and German, though as yet no one knows 
‘how the new Decameron may turn out. But, speak- 
ing of poets, there has appeared a new one at 
Giessen, known as the author of a ‘ History of the 
Celts,’ which will soon be completed. I once heard 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany tell De Lamartine, 
that he had had his Meditations in his pocket for two 
years—thus with me, and Professor Dieffenbach’s 
* Gedichte.’ They are highly metaphysical, and 
mystical, and difficult to understand, but worthy 
studying, and gems in their way. You will smile, per- 
haps, when I tell you, that a pendant for your Animal 
Magnetic Magazine has just issued from the Leipsic 
press, entitled, The Universal Homceopathic Magazine. 
It is edited by a trio of doctors of that persuasion. 
No. 14 has just come to hand (in mercatorial 
phrase)—one case is amusing. It gives an account 
of a horse (there could be no imagination in this 
case) that was heated by sledging, and went very stiff 
for some days after, and, when whipped and spurred, 
foamed at the mouth and elsewhere. So, says the 

editor, “I gave him one drop of Bryonia alba, 
divided into three pills: the next day I had him 
saddled, and he went better; the third day I repeated 
the dose, and on the fourth he went as well as ever.” 





Now, mark what the homeopathist says about the 
superiority of the brute creation as patients. “ I beg 
to observe, that homeopathic cures are much easier 
performed on beasts than men, because the former 
live more simply, and follow their prescriptions more 
punctually.” B. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

It is now some years, if we mistake not, since the 
name of Mr. Danby has figured in our Exhibition 
catalogues. Hence, the temptation hung out at No. 
213, Piccadilly, to visit his * Deluge’—the labour, it 
has been said, of a large portion of his retirement— 
ought to be cogent to all who, like ourselves, cannot 
miss one from whom good works are to be expected, 
without inquiry and regret. In part, but only in 
part, will this new picture satisfy lovers of what is 
admirable, because sound, in Art. As a grand land- 
scape of riven rocks, an expanse of waters spread- 
ing and rising with resistless force and seething 
like a cauldron, a sky laden with rain-clouds, and 
streaked with a pale ghastly light, which imparts a 
supernatural glare or gloom to the whole composi- 
tion, Mr. Danby’s picture seems to us most strik- 
ingly composed and carefully painted. But such a 
scene were incomplete without mortal interest: and 
accordingly, the central rock reels beneath a crowd 
of human beings, and the abyss of waters curdling at 
its feet, is diversified by the too-gigantic trunk and 
arms of an uprooted tree, around and upon 
which, the survivors of the antique world writhe 
and struggle for safety. To the figures we cannot 
but object: though more correct and forcible in 
their anatomy than the figures in Mr, Danby’s 
former works, they have more than a touch of frantic 
exaggeration, kindred to that which makes the eye 
recoil from the great green § Deluge’ in the Louvre 
(by Girodet ?). The foreground objects, moreover, 
are out of proportion with the middle distance. Yet 
even in its blemishes the work shows a high and 
passionate conception of the awful scene, signally 
worthy of recognition in days when the English 
painters, in place of attacking grand and lofty sub- 
jects, show, too generally, an inglorious disposition to 

—caper nimbly in a lady’s chamber 

To the lascivious plainings of the lute, 
and to waste their force of hand and concentration of 
mind on trivial subjects. 

A private view was given this week at Rainy’s 
rooms, in Regent Street, of the collection of Oriental 
Drawings, made by Mr. Roberts during his travels, 
which we formerly introduced to the notice of our 
readers, These drawings, now finished by the artist, 
are to be shown for a few days, previously totheir being 
lithographed for publication. Including all the archi- 


| tectural features of ancient and modern Egypt, pass- 


ing through all the sites made conspicuous by the 
wanderings of the Israelites, and as the pathways of 
the Gospel—traversing the grave of Jewish nationality, 
and the cradle of Christianity, and embracing the 
most striking of the great historical and antiquarian 
remains that lie on all sides of the deserts which 
spread along the new routes rapidly opening up be- 
tween Europe and India, the publication will be one 
of extraordinary interest. The entire collection, two 
or three specimens of which many of our readers have 
seen, on an enlarged scale, at the Royal Academy, 
forms one of the most beautiful and attractive exhi- 
bitions connected with art that we have been called 
upon to examine for many a day. We have already 
given our readers some account of these drawings, 
and we shall have occasion to notice them more in 
detail, as the publication proceeds. 

Mr. Burford’s last and best painted Panorama is, 
in its subject, singularly well-timed. Who is there, 
taking the most indolent interest in the storm now 
brewing in “the world’s Teapot,” that will not be 
eager to take a look at Macao? with its clear and 
cool looking houses, lying along the shore, and 
pleasantly ornamenting the rising grounds, and with 
the countless queerly shaped native craft, that, look- 
ing all meekness rather than defiance, mancuvre to 
and fro, among their more ship-shape European 
visitors. Every one will see this picture: and we need 
therefore, do little more than announce its existence. 

A valuable discovery, we are informed, has been 
just made in the Bodleian—several drawings by Raf- 
fael! We hope they will prove authentic, and we 





shall feel no doubt of their excellence ; but till then, 





we cannot be sure that we ought to re-echo such 
praises as they have met with. 

The painters of rejected pictures for the Academy 
Exhibition have become, we hear, somewhat clamor. 
ous for the exclusion in future of all honorary exhibi- 
tors. At first these complaints appear not to be 
without reason; but, on consideration, who among 
the complainers would consent to have his pictures 
hung where the twenty are placed to preserve uni- 
formity and defy inspection? The clamorous ex. 
cluded are candidates for the line, not for the 
cornices and crevices of the room ; and as a certain 
quantity of painted upon and framed canvas is re- 
quired for these odd nooks and corners, why should 
not the honorary artists supply this as they now do 
to their own and their friends’ satisfaction? 

Letters from Genoa mention that a death more 
than once falsely announced, has at last taken place; 
that Paganini was indeed released from his sufferings 
at Nice, on the 27th of last month. Heis said to have 
left a large fortune to an only son, of the age of four- 
teen. His body has been embalmed, and will be 
sent for interment to Genoa, his native place. The 
King of Prussia’s death, yesterday gazetted, must 
also be noticed in connexion with a transaction 
which took place in Berlin during the monarch's 
last hours. This was the laying of the first stone ofa 
monument in that capital to the Great Frederick. It 
is said in the papers that the dying king was per- 
suaded to make his last earthly effort in favour of 
this commemoration, and suffered himself to be 
carried from the room, which is his antechamber to 
the grave, into another, from which a distant view of 
the proceedings could be obtained, that he might be 
said to be present at this act of homage to his great 
ancestor, Our obituary of the week must close by 
recording the death, in Paris, on Sunday last, of 
M. Nepomucéne Lemercier, in the 70th year of his 


e. 

The following is an extract from a letter of our Paris 
correspondent :—“ I must mention an important, and, 
to many of your readers, an interesting discovery. It 
had long been a matter of regret with our savans, 
that many of the important manuscripts of Cham- 
pollion were lost during his last illness. Among 
these were two memoirs alluded to by Sylvestre de 
Sacy, in his eulogy on Champollion, read before the 
Academy on the 2nd of August, 1833—the first con- 
taining an interpretation of the Demotic part of the 
inscription of Rosetta ; the second, a treatise “ on the 
graphic notation of the civil divisions of time among 
the Egyptians.” These, together with many other 
valuable manuscripts, the names of which you will 
find below, were discovered the other day, among 
the papers of Salvolini, a hieroglyphic scholar of 
some renown, and whose works you reviewed some 
two years since (4then. No. 575), and formerly one 
of Champollion’s pupils. Salvolini appears to have 
availed himself of the facilities which a familiar in- 
tercourse with Champollion afforded, to purloin the 
more valuable portion of his master’s papers. The 
‘ Letter on the Campaigns of Sesostris,’ and the trea- 
tise entitled ‘ Annotation of Time in Egypt,’ both of 
which appeared some time since, under the name of 
Salvolini, have been extracted, in substance at least, 
from the papers of Champollion. It is not rashly 
that I am imputing to Salvolini this daring attempt 
to deck himself with borrowed feathers; I have had 
documents in my hand which clearly demonstrate 
his guilt. With regard to the purloined manuscripts, 
now in the hands of the Conservators of the Royal 
Library, their importance may be inferred from the 
following list, which, I have reason to believe, in- 
cludes them all. I give you the French titles, as 
written by the author:—1l. Dictionnaire Hierogly- 
phique sur cartes. 2. Le méme sur feuilles isolées. 
3. Le Travail sur I’Inscription de Rosette. 4. Une 
premiére copie de la Grammaire Egyptienne. 5. Le 
Mémoire lu a l'Institut en 1831, et sur lequel M. 
Biot a deja publié un vol. in-49, de l’application 4 
l’Astronomie Ancienne et au Calendrier Egy ptien,— 
or, Memoir read before the Institute in 1831, apropos 
of which M. Biot published his quarto yolume on the 
application of Ancient Astronomy and of the Egyp- 
tian Calendar. 6. Le Journal du Voyage en Nubie. 
7. Le Journal du 2™ Voyage en Italie. 8. Le 
Complément de la Grammaire Copte. 9. Divisions 
et extraits du grand Rituel funéraire hieroglyphic. 
10. Matériaux pour le Panthéon Egyptien. 11. 
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Extraits concernant les langues Hebraique, Chal- 
déenne, Ethiopienne, Samaritaine, Phénicienne. 12. 
Matériaux pour le traité de la Religion Egyptienne. 
13. Histoire de l"Egypte. There are, in all, twenty- 
four treatises or memoirs written by Champollion, 
with his own hand. ; 

* You know the splendid work published in Lon- 
don on the Alhambra, by Mr. Owen Jones. 
similar one is about to appear here, ‘On the 
Moorish Architecture in Spain, Grenada, Cordova’, 
&ec., by M. Giraud de Franzey. It is got up in a 
less splendid manner than that of ‘ The Alhambra,’ 
but with much taste and care. It is a valuable work, 
and will throw great light on that part of the history 
of Art, and particularly when it is rendered com- 
plete by the studies which the author is now about 
to commence in Africa upon the same subject. 
M. Corte, an architect at Marseilles, who has been 
for some time architect to the Pacha of Egypt, 
and who has published a work ‘ On the Arab Archi- 
tecture in Egypt,’ is one of the embassy with Admiral 
Sercey sent into Persia: he has many fellow labourers 
with him ; it is therefore probable that he will collect 
materials for a very curious and interesting work 
upon *The Ancient and Modern Monuments of 
Persia.’ ” 

(Salvolini died about two years ago, at a very early age, 
of a decline, brought on by intense application to his 
favourite archwological studies. The jealousy and irrita- 
bility of his morbid féelings, attributable probably to the 
disease which proved fatal to him, provoked the enmity of 
the antiquarian coteries; the ardent admirers and the fierce 

PP of Ch hi both joined in denouncing his 
ambitious pupil. The literary world ought therefore to be 
cautious how it receives such a heavy charge as that con- 
tained in our correspondent’s ication—which goes 
at once to destroy the character of one who undoubtedly 
had great ability as well as industry. It seems hard to 
reduce to mere plagiarism the labours of one who sacrificed 
his life to the ardour of investigation. But what proof is there 
that Salvolini obtained p ion of Champollion’s papers 
by dishonest means? The more intimate he was with that 
great man, and the more he enjoyed his confidence (for he 
was his favourite pupil), the less likely was it that he should 
resort to theft, to gratify his curiosity. Why, for example, 
should we suppose that MS. No. 4 was stolen from Cham- 

lion, who left a perfect manuscript of his grammar ready 

or the press? Are we to admit at once that Salvolini’s 
treatise on the hieroglyphic inscription of the Rosetta stone 
was borrowed from Champollion’s analysis of the demotic 
text? Or did Champollion make such a mystery of his dis- 
coveries, that his ideas could never be detected by his 
friends in the writings of Salvolini? The list of manuscripts 
assumed to be stolen is open to much criticism; but we are 
satisfied with pointing out that the accusation altogether 
seems hasty as well as harsh. ] 














BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, with a Selection of PICTURES by AN- 
CIENT MASTERS, of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, 
and English Schoois, including ONE ROOM of the WORKS of 
the late WM. HILTON, Esq. R.A., Keeper of the Royal Aca- 
demy, is OPEN DAILY, from 10 in the Morning till 6 in the 
Evening.—Admission, Is. ; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


THE SOULT GALLERY, No. 49, Patt Mati, WILL BE 
OPENED to the Public on SATURDAY, the 13th instant, at 10 
o'clock, and will remain open during the season. It contains a 
few capital pictures, lately selected ps Mr. Buchanan in Italy 

N 





and France, some of which are from the Gallery of the Maré- 
chal Soult, Duc de Dalmatie, and which will be exhibited in 
succession.—Admittance, ls. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures now exhibiting popwsecet the CORONA- 
TION OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA in Westminster 
Abbey, and the Interior of the CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, 
at Florence, with all the effects of Light and Shade, from Noon 
till Midnight. Open from 10 till 5. é 

N.B.—The Picture of SANTA CROCE will shortly be removed, 
and replaced by a subject of great interest. 


ROYAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE. ADELAIDE- 
STREET and LOWTHER ARCADE, WEST STRAND.—At 
this Institution, besides an endless variety of Models of Ma- 
chines, Engines, Tools, Buildings, Ships, Bridges, Roads, &c. &c., 
the leading principles of ~~ branches of Physical Philoso- 
phy, such as Electricity, Magnetism, Chemistry, Mechanics, 
Optics, &c. are daily illustrated in short popular Lectures, by 
means of extensive and efficient apparatus; ‘he Steam-Gun, an 
astonishing instance of the application of that power; The Oxy- 
hydrogen Microscope; The living Electrical Kel; Musical Per- 
formance on the Accordion ; and many other attractive objects 
afford amusement and instruction to the Visitors. 

The New Patent Kalsomine Paint, Delbriick’s Patent Pro- 
cess, and Dredge’s Improvements in Suspension Bridges, are all 
equally important and novel. 

Admittance, One Shilling.—Open till Six o'clock. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The Directors beg to an- 
nounce that several interesting novelties have lately heen added 
to the Exhibition. particularly a Co1n1nG Press, which strikes 
off fifty Medals per minute, according to the plan adopted in the 
Royal Mint; and Hall’s HypRravutic Bevt, by which a large 
body of water is raised without the use of pumps. These models, 
with several Power and Jacquard Looms, may daily be seen at 
work, one of which latter weaves glass thread with silk. A 
separate room contains upwards of 106 beautiful specimens of 
Continental Daguerréotypes. Upon the 700 feet of water in the 
great hall there are numerous vessels of every description, in- 
cluding some Chinese war junks, and a patent launching slip, 
showing how large vessels are launched in her Majesty’s dock- 

ter attractions are continued as usual. 
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SCIENTIPIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 7.—J. W. Lubbock, Esq., M.A., V.P. and 
Treasurer, in the chair. 
J. Auldjo, Esq.and W. Sharp, Esq., were balloted 
for and duly elected. 
The following papers were read :— 
1, ‘Researches in Embryology, Third Series: a 
Contribution to the Physiology of Cells,’ by Martin 

> M.D. 
2. ‘On the Odour accompanying Electricity, and 
on the probability of its dependence on the presence 
of a new substance,’ by C. F. Scheenbein, Professor of 
Chemistry, Bale.—The author’s attention having been 
long directed to the remarkable fact, that odour, 
resembling that of phosphorus, is given off during 
the escape of positive electricity from the point of a 
conductor into air ; and is likewise perceptible when 
lightning has struck any object, and also when water 
is electrolyzed, he has investigated the circumstances 
attending these phenomena; and the results he has 
obtained will, he expects, afford a clue to the dis- 
covery of their cause. The odour which accompa- 
nies the electrolyzation of water, he observes, is only 
disengaged at the positive electrode. He also finds 
that the odoriferous principle can be preserved in 
well-closed glass bottles for any length of time. The 
only metals which yield this odour are gold and 
platina ; but dilute sulphuric, phosphoric, and nitric 
acids, and aqueous solutions of several of the salts, 
also disengage it. Raising the temperature of the 
fluid to the boiling point prevents the odour from 
arising; and the addition of comparatively small 
quantities of powdered charcoal, iron, zinc, tin, lead, 
antimony, bismuth or arsenic, or of a few drops of 
mercury, to the odorous principle contained in a 
bottle, immediately destroys the smell ; and the same 
happens when platina or gold, heated red hot, is 
introduced into the vessel containing that volatile 
substance. 

May 14.—Major Sabine, R.A., V.P., in the chair. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. ‘Tables of the Variation, through a cycle of nine 
years, of the mean height of the Barometer, mean 
Temperature, and depth of Rain, as connected with 
the prevailing Winds, influenced in their direction 
by the occurrence of the Lunar Apsides, with some 
concluding observations on the result,’ by Luke 
Howard, Esq.—From the Tables here given, the 
author draws the following conclusions: 1st. The 
barometer is higher under the lunar apogee, than 
under the perigee ; the mean height in the former 
case being 29.84517, and in the latter, 29.75542. 
2nd. The mean temperature is lower under the 
apogee than under the perigee; that of the former 
being 48°.7126, and of the latter, 49°.0356. The 
mean of the whole year was 48°.7126. 3rd. The 
rain of the weeks following the apsis exceeds 
that under the perigee ; but with two striking ex- 
ceptions in the annual result of nine years, the 
one in the wettest, and the other in the driest year 
of the cycle. With regard to the winds, the author 
remarks that those from the north, north-east, and 
east, prevailed under the apogee on thirty-eight days, 
under the perigee on twenty-one days; and those from 
the south, south-west, and west, prevailed under 
the apogee on twenty days, under the perigee on 
thirty-eight days. It appears, therefore, that in the 
climate of London, the moon in her perigee brings 
over us the southern atmosphere, which tends to 
lower the density and raise the temperature of the 
air, occasioning also a larger precipitation of rain. 
In the apogee, on the contrary, there is a freer 
influx of air from the northward, a higher barometer, 
a lower temperature, and less rain; subject, how- 
ever, to a large addition of rain under this apsis twice 
in a cycle of nine years, at the times when also the 
extremes of wet and dry take place on the whole 
amount of the year. 

2. ‘Experimental Researches into the Strength of 
Pillars of Cast Iron, and other Materials,’ by Eaton 
Hodgkinson, Esq.—The author finds that in all long 
pillars of the same dimensions, the resistance to 
crushing by flexure is about three times greater when 
the ends of the pillars are. flat, than when they are 
rounded. A long uniform cast-iron pillar, with its 
ends firmly fixed, whether by means of disks or 
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otherwise, has the same power to resist breaking as a 


pillar of the same diameter, and half the length, 
with the ends rounded, or turned so that the force 
would pass through the axis. The strength of a 
pillar with one end round and the other flat, is the 
arithmetical mean between that of a pillar of the 
same dimensions with both ends round, and one 
with both ends flat. Some additional strength 
is given to a pillar by enlarging its diameter in 
the middle part. The author next investigated 
the strength of long cast-iron pillars with relation 
to their diameter and length. He concludes 
that the index of the power of the diameter, to 
which the strength is proportional, is 3.736. He 
then proceeds to determine, by a comparison of ex- 
perimental results, the inverse power of the length 
to which the strength of the pillar is proportional. 
The highest value of this power is 1.914, the lowest, 
1.537, the mean of all the comparisons, 1.7117. He 
thus deduces, first, approximate empirical formule 
for the breaking weight of solid pillars, and then 
proceeds to deduce more correct methods of deter- 
mining their strength. Experiments on hollow pil- 
lars of cast iron are then described, and formule 
representing the strength of such pillars are deduced 
from these experiments. After giving some results 
of experiments still in progress for determining the 
power of cast-iron pillars to resist long-continued 
pressure, the author proceeds to determine from his 
experiments the strength of pillars of wrought iron 
and timber, as dependent on their dimensions, The 
conclusion for wrought iron is, that the strength 
varies inversely as the square of the pillar's length, 
and directly as the power 3.75 of its diameter, the 
latter being nearly identical with the result obtained 
for cast iron ; for timber, the strength varies nearly 
as the fourth power of the side of the square forming 
the section of the pillar. Experiments for deter- 
mining the relation of the strength to the length in 
pillars of timber, were not instituted, as, from the 
great flexure of the material, it was considered that 
no very satisfactory conclusions on this point could 
be derived experimentally. In conclusion, the 
author gives the relative strengths of long pillars of 
cast iron, wrought iron, steel, and timber. 

May 21.—The Marquis of Northampton, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha, attended the meeting, signed his 
name in the charter-book, and was admitted a Fel- 
low of the Society. William Burge, Esq. Walter 
Ewer, Esq., T. T. Grant, Esq., and Henry Lawson, 
Esq., were balloted for, and duly elected. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. ‘ Remarks on the Meteorological Observations 
made at Alten, Finmarken, by Mr. S. H. Thomas 
in the years 1837, 1838, and 1839. By Major 
Sabine, R.A., and Lieut.-Col. Sykes ; being a Report 
from the Committee of Physics to the Council.— 
These observations, made at Alten, in lat. 69° 58’ 3” 
north, and 23° 43/ 10” east of Paris, would seem to 
have a claim to the attention of the Royal Society, 
as they offer the experimentum crucis of Pro 
Forbes’s empirical formula respecting the gradual 
diminution of the daily oscillations of the barometer, 
within certain limit hours, from the equator to the 
poles. Professor Forbes has laid down an assumed 
curve, in which the diurnal oscillation amounts to 
-1190 at the equator and 0 in lat. 64° 8’ N., and 
beyond that latitude the tide should occur with a con- 
trary sign, plus becoming minus. Now, Alten being 
nearly in lat. 70°, if Professor Forbes’s law hold 
good, the maxima of the diurnal oscillations should 
occur at the hour for the minima at the equator, and 
a similar inversion should take place with respect to 
the minima. Mr. Thomas has himself however 
modified the value his observations would otherwise 
have had, by adopting 2 p.m., instead of 3 p.m., for 
the hour of his observations for the fall ; and he has 
adapted his barometrical observations to a mean tem- 
perature of 50° Fahr., instead of 32°. The first 
year’s observations commence on the Ist of October, 
1837, and terminate on the 30th of September, 1838. 
The barometer stood sixty-six feet five inches above 
low-water mark, and the thermometer hung at six 
feet above the ground; but care was not always 
taken to prevent the sun shining on it. The mean 
height of the barometer for the year was 29°.771, 
and the mean of the thermometer at the freezing 





point was 22°.017. The maximum height of the 
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barometer was 30°.89 in January, and the minimum 
28°.71 in October. The mean of the barometer at 
9 a.m. was 29°.764, therm. 33°.455 ; at 2 p.m. 29°.765, 
therm. 33°.3827; and at 9 p.m. 29°.784, therm. 
29°.270. The diurnal observations would seem to 
support Professor Forbes’s theory; but the 9 p.m. 
observations are entirely opposed to it, as they ap- 
pear with the same maximum sign as at the equator, 
whereas the sign ought to have been the reverse; 
indeed, with respect to the diurnal observations, the 
mean of five months of the year at 9 a.m. gives a 
plus sign, although the mean of the year at 2 p.m. 
only gives the trifling quantity of .001 plus. There 
is one remarkable feature in these observations that 
cannot fail to strike the meteorologist. M. Arago, 
from nine years’ observations at Paris, reduced to the 
level of the sea, makes the annual mean height 
29°.9546 ; twenty-one years’ observations at Madras 
make it 29°.958; and three years’ observations at 
Calcutta, by Mr. James Prinsep, make it 29°.764; 
and Mr. Thomas brings out 29°.771. That there 
should be this coincidence between the observations 
at Caleutta and Alten is curious. Neither Mr. 
Thomas nor Mr. Prinsep state whether or not their 
means are reduced to the level of the sea. It is to 
be suspected they are not. For the next year, that 
istosay, from October 1838 to September 1839, both 
inclusive, Mr. Thomas uses a French barometer and 
French measurements, with centigrade thermometer 
attached to the barometer, and Fahrenheit’s for the 
detached thermometer, He changes his time of obser- 
vation from 9 a.m. to 8 a.m., 2 p.m., and 8 p.m.,and he 
reduces his barometrical observations to Ocentigrades. 
The results of the year are as follows :—mean annual 
pressures 29°.627; English thermometer, Fahr. 
33°.36 ; greatest pressure in April, least in Janu- 
ary!! The mean of 8 a.m. is 29°.620; therm. 
33°.75. The mean of 2 p.m. is 29°.631; therm. 
34°.73. And at 8 p.m. 29°.631; therm. 30°.57. 
The diurnal observations assist to support Professor 
Forbes’s theory ; but, as in the preceding year, the 
P.M. Observation is at fault; and if the hour had 
een 9 o’clock instead of 8 o’clock, it would probably 
have been more so than it appears. The low an- 
nual mean state of the barometer for the 1837-8 
is even increased in the last year’s observations ; 
and as fresh instruments* apparently have been used, 
there appears some ground to believe that the fact is 
associated with the locality, and it may be desirable 
not only to record in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society the data already supplied, but to recommend 
to Mr. Thomas more particular inquiry on the sub- 
ject. The phenomena of the Aurora Borealis appear 
to have been observed by Mr. Thomas with great 
assiduity, and recorded with great care. On examin- 
ing the register, with reference to M. Erman’s impor- 
tant remark, that “in Siberia two kinds of aurora are 
distinguished, one having its centre in the west, and 
the other in the east, the latter being the more bril- 
liant,” I find that twenty-two nights occur in the 
course of the two winters, in which the formation of 
arches of the aurora is noticed and their direction re- 
corded ; of these, ten are to the west, having their 
centres rather to the southward of west, the arches 
extending from N.W. to S.S.E. and S.E.; seven are 
to the east, or more precisely to the southward of 
east, the arches extending from N.E. to S.E. and 
8.W. Of the five others, four are said to be from 
east to west across the zenith, and cannot therefore 
be classed with either of the preceding, and one is 
noticed generally as being to the north. The facts 
here recorded appear to afford an evidence of the 
same nature as those mentioned by M. Erman, as far 
as regards there being two centres of the phenomena. 
In respect to the relative brilliancy of the eastern and 
western aurora, nothing very decided can be inferred 
from the register. If, as M. Erman supposes, that 
they may be referred respectively to “les deux foyers 
magnétiques de I'hemispheére boreal,” it is proper to 
notice that the position of Alten is nearly midway 
between those localities. There can be no doubt 
that the frequent appearance of the aurora, and the 
peculiarities of the phenomena observed there, render 
it a most desirable quarter for a magnetical and 
meteorological observatory. Epwarp Sasine. 
W. H. Sykes. 





* It appears that the barometer was compared before 
leaving France, and subsequently to its being taken back 
to that country. 





2. Second Letter on the Electrolysis of Secondary | 


Compounds, addressed to Michael Faraday, Esq. by 
J. F. Daniell, Esq.—The author, in this letter, pro- 
secutes the inquiry he had commenced in the former 
one, into the mode in which the chemical elements 
group themselves together to constitute radicles, or 
proximate principles. He considers his experiments 
as establishing the principle that, considered as elec- 
trolytes, the inorganic oxy-acid salts must be re- 
garded as compounds of metals, or of that extraordi- 
nary compound of nitrogen and four equivalents of 
hydrogen to which Berzelius has given the name of 
ammonium, and compound anions, chlorine, iodine, 
&c., of the Haloide salts; and as showing that this 
evidence goes far to establish experimentally the 
hypothesis originally brought forward by Davy, of 
the general analogy in the constitution of all salts, 
whether derived from oxy-acids or hydro-acids. 
Some remarks are made on the subject of nomencla- 
ture, and the rest of the paper is occupied with the 
details of the experiments, all bearing on the impor- 
tant subject which he has undertaken to investigate. 

May 28.—Francis Baily, Esq. V.P., in the chair. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. * Meteorological Register kept at Port Arthur, 
Van Diemen’s Land, during the year 1838, and 
Register of Tides at Port Arthur, from August 1838 
to July 1839, both inclusive,’ by Deputy-Assistant- 
Com.-Gen. Lempriere. Communicated by Sir John 
Franklin, R.N. 

2. * Notice relative to the form of the Blood-par- 
ticles ofthe Ornithorhynchus hystrix,’ by John Davy. 
A portion of the blood ofthe Ornithorhynchus hystrix, 
mixed when fresh with a strong solution of common 
salt, being examined by the author, exhibited a few 
globules of irregular shape. Another portion, pre- 
served in syrup, contained numerous globules, most 
of which had an irregular form, but many were cir- 
cular ; none, however, were elliptical, like those of 
birds. Hence the author concludes, that in form 
they accord more with those of mammalia. 

3. * Researches on Electro-Chemical Equivalents, 
and on asupposed discrepancy between some of them 
and the Atomic Weight of the same bodies, as de- 
duced from the theory of Isomorphism,’ by Lieut.- 
Col. P. Yorke—The author describes various expe- 
riments made with a view to determine the electro- 
chemical equivalents of sodium and _ potassium. 
Three experiments gave, respectively, 22.3, 22.9, 
and 25, as the equivalent of the former; and two 
other experiments gave, respectively, 45 and 41.7 as 
the equivalent of the latter of these substances. He 
then inquires what would be the result of the electro- 
lyzation of the aqueous solution of soda and potash, 
on the hypothesis of these bodies being composed of 
two equivalents, or atoms, of metal, and one of oxygen. 
To determine this question he employs a solution of 
dichloride of copper in muriatic acid, as being a sub- 
stance composed of two atoms of metal, and one of 
an electro-negative element. Its electrolysis gave as 
the equivalent of copper, 52.8, 59.4, and 61.6, num- 
bers approximating closely to 63.2, or double the 
atomic weight of copper. After a long train of in- 
vestigation, he concludes that there is no reason 
deducible from the theory of isomorphism for doubt- 
ing the correctness of the received atomic weights of 
silver, sodium, &c., but that the difficulty, or anomaly, 
if it may be so called, should be considered as attach- 
ing itself to the di-compounds of copper; and that 
Faraday’s propositions on this subject remain un- 
impeached. 

4. ‘Second Series of Approximate Deductions 
made from Mout 50,000 Observations, taken during 
the years 1836, 1837, and 1838, at the P. Louis 
Observatory, Mauritius, four times each day: namely, 
at 8 a.m., at noon, and at 4 and 8 p.m.,’ by J. A. 
Lloyd, Esq. 

5. © On the Solubility of Silica by Steam ; with an 
account of an experiment on the subject, conducted 
in the East Indies by Julius Jeffreys, late of the Hon. 

East IndiaCompany’s Medical Establishment.’"—The 
inner surfaces of a flue built of siliceous bricks ap- 
peared to be deeply eroded by the passage over it of 
steam at a very high temperature, and fragments of 
siliceous materials laid in the course of the current 
were partially consumed. A siliceous crust was de- 
posited on several vessels of stone ware, coated with 
a micaceous glaze, placed in the upper part of the 
furnace, and this crust was re-dissolyed when the 





vessels were removed to a hotter situation in the 
same furnace. The author notices the experimenty 
of Dr. Turner and others, which failed in showing the 
solubility of silica by steam, in consequence, as he 
conceives, of the heat having not been sufficiently 
great to effect the solution. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Re 8.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., President, in the 

chair. 

The papers announced as received since the last 
meeting, were :— 

1. Mr. Ainsworth’s route from Constantinople by 
Aleppo to Mosul. 

2. Prof. Rafinesque ‘On the Physical Geography 
of North America, and on the Sites for New Colonies.’ 

3. Lieut. Newbold ‘On the Ruins of Mahabali- 
puram, &c. on the Coast of Coromandel.’ 

4, Dr. Brémet ‘On the Saltness of the Dead Sea,’ 
; 5. Prof. Chaix ‘On Heights of Places in Switzer. 
and.” 

Extracts from the following communications were 


1. A letter from Sir J. Franklin, dated Van Die- 
men’s Land, 21st of February, 1840, stating that the 
French Expedition, under Capt. Dumont D’Urville, 
had just returned from their second trip to the Ant- 
arctic Seas, where they had discovered land, which 
was traced for 150 miles, between the parallels of 
66° and 67° S., and the meridian 136° and 142° E, 
A party went on shore in 66° 40’, and procured a 
specimen of the rock. The general surface of the 
land was covered with frozen snow and ice, and there 
were no traces of vegetation: its mean height was 
about 1,300 feet. M. D’Urville named it Terre 
Adéle. In tracing its shore westward, he was 
stopped by the ice stretching from the shore as far 
north as could be seen from the mast-head. As they 
were threading their way along the ice, the ships 
were caught by a violent gale, and in great danger. 
On the wind becoming moderate, they again at- 
tempted, though ineffectually, to get at the land. In 
subsequently proceeding along the ice to the west, 
the ships passed along a barrier of ice, steep, solid, 
and compact, 150 feet high, which M. D’Urville 
thinks is based on land, and therefore named it Céte 
Clairée. 

2. A letter from Mr. Vulliamy, presenting to the 
Society a handsome clock, for its library. 

3. © An account of the Survey of the Indus from 
Haider-abad to Attak, and Journey to the Sources of 
the River Oxus, in the High Plateau of Central Asia,’ 
by Lieut. Wood, Indian Navy.—The mission to 
K4bul under Sir A. Burnes, which I accompanied 
(said Lieut. Wood), left Bombay on the 28th of 
November 1836, and, from the beginning of Decem- 
ber of that year, till August 1857, my attention was 
solely directed to the examination of the Indus. 
Commencing at T’hat‘hah, at the head of the 
Delta, up to which point the examination was carried 
on by Lieut. Carless, Indian Navy, the river was 
sounded the whole way up to Mittun-kot, near the 
junction of the Garra or Sutlej, and again from this 
spot up to Kalabagh, a town on the western bank 
of the Indus, at its outlet from the mountainous 
region. The great increase of difficulties between this 
place and Attak, a distance of about seventy miles, 
obliged me to abandon the ascent, after, by dint of 
warping, having accomplished twenty-four miles; 
and I went by land to Attak, whence we descended 
the stream to Kalabagh. The passage was fearful 
enough in some places: steep mural banks, between 
which the river rushed at the rate of nine miles an 
hour, and at other times dashing between ledges of 
rocks, the channel changing from one side of the river 
to the other. The mean breadth of the river from 
Kalabagh to the Delta is about 700 yards at its lowest, 
but, when swollen, it varies occasionally from four to 
five miles. To enter into the details of a nautical 
examination of a river comprising a distance of 1,100 
miles, would be here quite out of place; but my charts, 
now exhibited, on the scale of two miles to an inch, 
showing the numerous mud banks, and the sound- 
ings, will give a better idea of its capabilities for 
navigation, than any description. The result, I re- 
gret to say, is not so favourable as was anticipated ; 
for, after the most ample opportunities of judging, 
and having seen the river both when low and swollen, 
the Indus was found only navigable for steam-vessels of 
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thirty inches draft; and it yet remains to be seen, 
which repeated trials alone can prove, how far it is 
usefully navigable for steamers of even this light 
draft of water. To remedy the defects of this river 
navigation in a commercial point of view, fairs should 
be established at well-selected places along its banks, 
where the merchant might deposit his goods, to be 
exchanged for the raw produce of the regions to the 
westward. Until very lately, the countries on the 
right bank of the Indus, from its mouth to Attak, a 
distance of 1,200 miles, embracing the whole of 
Afghanistan, and the rich alluvial tracts bordering 
the stream, have had no available outlet for their 
productions. This is no longer the case; but, until 
trading emporia are established on the river, it cannot 
be said to be usefully open: the more we drain this 
country of its raw products, the greater quantity of 
manufactured articles will its inhabitants receive in 
return. And why should not the indigo, the sugar, 
the tobacco, and cotton of the Indus equal that 
grown on the banks of its sister-stream, the Ganges? 
The quantity of these articles which Sindh alone is 
capable of yielding is almost unlimited ; but the staple 
of the Indus is wool, a branch of commerce which 
has sprung up within the last five years, and holds out 
every prospect of very valuable returns, No sooner 
do we ascend above the alluvial basin of the Indus, 
than we come to inexhaustible supplies of rock-salt, 
alum, and sulphur. Coal has also been discovered at 
different places in the neighbourhood of Kalabagh, 
but, though of good quality, it is doubtful whether its 
thin strata would repay the expense of working it. 
I will not farther enlarge upon this part of the sur- 
vey, but refer to my narrative, which is in the hands 
of the publisher, for the details and facts upon which 
the above results are founded. From Kalabagh I 
travelled by Kohat to Peshawur, and eventually to 
K4bul, whence I was sent to map the adjacent 
province of Koh Damun, from which I wassoon re- 
called to accompany Dr. Lord into Tartary. On 
starting, we attempted to penetrate by a route new 
to Europeans—the pass of Siri-lung—but the season 
was too far advanced, and, after being all nearly lost 
in the snow, returned to Kabul, and thence proceeded 
by the Bamian pass, which traverses a height of 
12,000 fect, and is the western pass through the 
Hindé Kash from Afghanistan. We had a carte 
blanche from Sir Alexander Burnes, who, with his 
well-known zeal for geography, was not wanting in 
stimulating us to make the best use of the opportu- 
nity now afforded us. Travelling by Robat and 
Baghlan, we reached Khundiz on the 4th of Decem- 
ber 1837,and Dr. Lord having obtained from Murad 
Beg permission for me to trace the Oxus, I started, 
on the 11th, on this interesting journey. Our 
party consisted of two Afghanis, two Kabulfs, one 
Sindhmunshi, and myself: we travelled in an easterly 
direction, along the banks of the riverof Khanahi-bad, 
by Talikhan, to the pass of Latter-band, 3,900 feet 
above the sea, when we entered Badakshan: to the 
right of the pass the remarkable pinnacle of Takhti- 
Suleiman towers 2,000 feet higher, while to the left, 
or north-west, the cone of Koh Umber, covered with 
luxuriant vegetation, rises, 2,500 feet above the vil- 
lage of Khundiéz. Descending through a rugged 
country, and crossing several streams, sixty miles in 
an E.N.E. direction, brought us to the ruins of Faiz- 
abad, once the capital of this district, lying on the 
northern bank of the Kokcha River, at an elevation 
of 3,600 feet above the sea. We were here delayed 
a month by the severity of the season, the thermo- 
meter falling, by night, below zero of Fahrenheit, 
and by unfavourable accounts of the roads; but I had 
ample employment in making vocabularies of the 
five different dialects spoken in Badak-shan. I also 
visited the mines of lapis lazuli, lying about forty 
miles to the south, on the skirts of the Hinddé Kish, 
at 8,700 feet above the sea; and made an attempt 
to reach the celebrated ruby mines, which are situate 
on the northern bank of the Amd or Oxus, but ice 
and snow debarred our access. Yet, with all this, the 
month was a weary one; and, on the 31st of January 
1838, I gladly set forward for the original object of 
my expedition. Following the Oxus in an easterly 
direction, we ascended the pass of Ishkashm, 10,900 
feet above the sea, and entered the valley of Wakhan, 
well known to all readers of Marco Polo’s journey, 
and were here fortunate enough to meet with a horde 
of that singular people, the Kirghis from Pamir, who, 





for the first time, had come down to pass the winter 
in Wakhan, instead of descending the plateau to 
Kokan. Nor were the natives of the valley of less 
interest than these strangers, since all the rulers 
around professed to be the descendants of Alexander 
the Great; and I may add, that in these secluded 
regions, faint but marked traces of Zoroaster’s creed 
may still be found, and the ruins of three fire tem- 
ples ascribed to his followers. Continuing our journey 
to the E.N.E., up the valley of Wakhan, and along 
the southern bank of the river, here called Panja,— 
probably from five castles which occur in the valley, 
—we forded it at a spot where it was only twenty 
yards wide, and three feet deep, at an elevation of 
10,800 feet, and, on the 15th of February, reached 
Langer Kish, a village of twenty-five huts, and the 
last inhabited place in the valley: it is situated at 
the junction of the Sirhad River (which here comes 
from the Chitral country to the south-east) with the 
Amu. After carefully examining this stream, to 
assure myself which was the larger, I had no hesita- 
tion in deciding that the north-eastern branch was 
the main river; and in this all the Kirghis and my 
guides agreed. Following the stream in its upward 
course, sometimes on its frozen surface, at others 
along its narrow snow-blocked valley, with rugged 
mountains rising on either hand, we found great’ diffi- 
culty inadvancing,as at every step thesnow lay deeper 
anddeeper. Each horse of the party by turns took the 
lead, and struggled onward, till it. sunk under ex- 
haustion, and was allowed to lie in the snow to 
recruit its strength. Had we not been able to travel 
on the frozen surface of the river, we should not have 
reached its sources, so thick was the snow in the 
valley. Since leaving Wakhan, my thermometer, 
which was only graduated down to +-6° of Fahr., had 
become useless; the mercury had sunk into the 
bulb; but the extreme cold, and the highly rarefied 
state of the atmosphere, were very sensibly felt ; no 
exertion could be continued, and all complained of 
great oppression, but no nausea, as is said to be ex- 
perienced at great altitudes. As we neared the head 
waters of the Oxus, the ice became weak and brittle ; 
and, on one occasion, one of our yabiis, or ponies, 
disappeared through the ice; but, though the water 
was deep, there was little current, and the poor 
animal was extricated, with only the loss of his load. 


The kind manner in which its owner watched the | 
recovery of the pony from its severe ducking, could | 


not have been exceeded had it been his child in- 
stead of his yaba. After quitting the surface of the 
river, we travelled about an hour along its right 
bank, and then ascended a low hill, that apparently 
bounded the valley to the eastward ; on surmounting 
which, at five o’clock in the afternoon of the 19th of 
February, 1838, we stood, to use the native expres- 
sion, upon the Bami-Dianiah, or “ roof of the world,” 
while before us lay stretched a noble, but frozen 
sheet of water, from whose western end issued the 
infant river Oxus. This fine lake lies in the form 
of a crescent, about fourteen miles long from east to 
west, by an average breadth of one mile. On three 
sides, it is bordered by swelling hills, about 500 feet 
high, which, along its southern bank, rise into moun- 
tains 3,500 feet above the lake, or 19,000 feet above 
the sea, and covered with perpetual snow, from 
which never-failing source the lake is supplied. From 
observations at the western end, we found the lati- 
tude to be 37° 27’ by mer. alt. of the sun, and 
longitude 73° 40’ east ; its elevation, by the tempe- 
rature of boiling water, is 15,600 feet—as my ther- 
mometer marked 184° of Fahrenheit ; the tempe- 
rature of the water below the ice was at 32°, or 
freezing point. This, then, is the position of the 
sources of this celebrated river, which, after a course 
of upwards of a thousand miles in a general north- 
west direction, falls into the southern end of the sea 
of Aral. As I had the good fortune to be the first 
European who, in later times, had succeeded in 
reaching the sources of this river, and as, shortly be- 
fore setting out on my journey, we had just received 
the news of her gracious Majesty’s accession to the 
throne, I was much tempted to apply the name of 
Victoria to this newly-discovered lake ; but, on con- 
sideration that by thus introducing a new name, 
however honoured, into our maps, great confusion in 
geography is likely to arise, it is better, perhaps, to 
retain the name of Seri-kol, as this lake was called 
by our guides; and have only to add, that the de- 


scription of this spot by Marco Polo was found to 
be so correct, that I might almost have transcribed 
the account as given by that good old traveller nearly 
six centuries ago. 

Mr. Wood’s paper was illustrated by a map of his 
route up the valley of the Oxus—by a section, show- 
ing the height of the land passed over—and by five 
charts, on a large scale, showing the course of the 
Indus from Attak, in latitude 34° north, down to 
Mittun-kot, at its junction with the Chenab. 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

April 10.—Francis Baily, Esq. V.P., in the chair. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. ‘ Observations made at the Cape of Good Hope, 
in the year 1838, with Bradley's Zenith Sector, for 
the Verification of the Abbé De Lacaille’s Are of the 
Meridian,’ by Thomas Maclear, Esq. F.R.S.—The 
present paper is the second which has been received 
from Mr. Maclear on the subject of the important 
and interesting operations now going on at the Cape, 
relative to the measurement of an arc of the meridian. 
In the former communication (Athen. No. 601), Mr. 
Maclear detailed his proceedings for the purpose of 
identifying the terminal stations of Lacaille’s are; 
the present contains the sector observations, with 
their reduction, and the determination of the ampli- 
tude of the are. The site of Lacaille’s Observatory 
in Cape Town being covered by a large building, 
erected since 1752, the sector could not be placed 
exactly over Lacaille’s station; it was accordingly 
raised in the court-yard of the house, under a tent, 
and every disposition made, which the confined loca- 
lity admitted of, to secure the canvas against the 
effects of the wind. The instrument was erected and 
adjusted on the 29th of January, and the observa- 
tions commenced the same evening. They were 





carried on until the 19th of February, but under 
| Very disadvantageous circumstances, principally from 
| the violence of the north-east wind acting on the un- 
| settled canvas, and the showers of sand carried into 
the tent from the street. This series of observations 
| proved to be unsatisfactory, and was not used for the 
| determination of the amplitude. As one of the ob- 
| jects for which the present observations were under- 
| taken was to determine the influence of Table Moun- 
| tain on the direction of the plumb-line, the sector 
was next transferred to a station close up towards the 
precipitous front of the mountain, on the north side, 
and about 1000 feet above the level of the sea. Pre- 
vious, however, to the commencement of the obser- 
vations at this station, Mr. Maclear removed the 
bisecting wires, which had been found too thick for 
several of the stars employed, and substituted cob- 
web. The observations began on the 24th of Fe- 
bruary, and were continued till the 13th of March, 
when the sector was dismounted and carried, as before, 
by coolies to the office of the Engineer Department 
in Cape Town. The next step in the proceedings 
was to transport the sector to Klyp Fonteyn, the 
northern extremity of the are. The party arrived at 
the station on the 24th of March, and immediately 
prepared to erect the sector on the corn-floor de- 
scribed as Jacobus Cotsee’s foundation, which is situ- 
ated at, and rather within, the south extremity of 
the ruin supposed by Captain Everest to be the gra- 
nary of Lacaille. The observations for zenith dis- 
tances began on the 28th of March, and were con- 
tinued to the 21st of April, a sufficient number having 
then been made for settling the question of the am- 
plitude. Before leaving the station plans were made 
of the place, and of the foundations which had been 
discovered by Lieut. Williams and the sappers; a 
base-line was measured, and the nature of the country 
to the north of the station examined. The number 
of stars observed was 40; of which 20 were to the 
north, and 20 to the south of the zenith at the Cape. 
The number of observations at Klyp Fonteyn is 464, 
and at the Guardhouse 669; in all, 1133. It may 
therefore be supposed that errors of observation are 
reduced to nothing. The final results are deduced 
as follows:—The amplitude being found from the 
mean of the reduced zenith distances of each star 
observed at both stations, and each result having a 
weight assigned to it equal to the product obtained 
by multiplying the least number of observations of 
the star in question at one station, and in one posi- 
tion of the sector, into the least number for the same 





star at the other station, the resulting mean ampli- 
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tude from the stars north of the zenith is 1° 13! 
14”'173, and from the stars south of the zenith, 1° 
13’ 14"-961. The axis of the sector on the corn- 
floor at Klyp Fonteyn was 216 feet (reduced to the 
meridian) south of the centre of the foundation dis- 
covered on the 6th of April, and supposed to be La- 
caille’s sector station. ‘The axis of the sector in the 
Guardhouse was 45 feet on the meridian north of 
Lacaille’s sector station in Mrs. De Witt’s yard. 
Now 261 feet =2”56 ; which added to 1° 13! 14"°56 
gives 1° 13’ 17°12 for the amplitude of Lacaille’s 
arc. Lacaille’s value is 1° 13! 177-33. The author 
remarks in conclusion, “that although this work 
does not clear up the anomaly of Lacaille’s are, it 
redounds to the credit of that justly distinguished 
astronomer that, with his means, and in his day, his 
result from 16 stars is almost identical with that from 
1133 observations on 40 stars, made with a powerful 
and celebrated instrument. Our field of inquiry is 
now limited to the terrestrial measure, which every 
friend to science must wish to see undertaken without 
delay, as a portion of a greater arc to extend so far 
as to neutralize local attractions, and leave no doubt 
upon the true curvature of this portion of the southern 
hemisphere.” 

2. ‘The Longitude of Madras, computed from 
Moon-culminating Observations,’ by E. Riddle, Esq. 
—The general result of the computations is, that the 
longitude of Madras from Greenwich is,— 


hms 

5 20 549 by 54 observations at Greenwich and Madras. 
53°9 .. 56 Cambridge and Madras. 
58-0 .. 65 Edinburgh and Madras. 

3. ‘Ephemeris and Elements of the third Comet 
discovered by Galle,’ by Mr. Rumker, Superinten- 
dent of the Observatory at Hamburg.—It has been 
remarked that the elements of this comet resemble 
those of a comet observed in China in 1097, and 
computed by Burkhard ; and of one which appeared 
in 1468, of which observations are recorded by Pingré. 
Supposing the three appearances to have been of the 
same comet, the periodic time is thus about 371 years.: 

4. ‘On the present state of our knowledge of the 
Parallax of the Fixed Stars,’ by the Rev. R. Main. 
—(This paper was in part read.) 

May 8.—Among the presents announced at this 
meeting, was a seven-feet Newtonian Reflecting 
Telescope, the work of the late Sir William Herschel, 
and given by him to his sister, Miss Caroline Herschel ; 
in whose name, and that of the President, (Sir John 
Herschel) it was now presented. 

The reading of Mr. Main’s paper ‘ On the present 
state of our knowledge of the Parallax of the Fixed 
Stars,’ was resumed and concluded. This memoir 
was read to the Council at their meeting in January 
of the present year; the object of it being a review 
of the parallax of 61 Cygni, recently obtained by 
Professor Bessel. In presenting it as a memoir, to 
be read before the Society, the author determined to 
allow it to remain in its original form of a report ad- 
dressed to the Council ; feeling that, if it were given 
in any other shape, his discussion of the results of 
eminent contemporaneous astronomers on the sub- 
ject of annual parallax might seem presumptuous. 
He recommends to the notice of astronomers a very 
complete historical summary of astronomy, as con- 
nected with this subject, by Fockins (which was 
printed at Leyden in 1835), entitled Commentatio 
Astronomica de Annud Stellarum Parallaxi, which, he 
remarks, very materially assisted him in the prosecu- 
tion of the historical part of his work. The author 
proposes the four following divisions of his report :— 
1. Abstracts of theoretical papers which have ap- 
peared on the subject of annual parallax. 2. A state- 
ment of the results of observations which have been 
made since the time of Bradley for the purpose of 
detecting parallax. 3. A review of the results of con- 
temporaneous astronomers on the subject. 4. A dis- 
cussion of Bessel’s observations and results. With 
respect to the latter, the author concludes, not only 
that a real parallax has been detected, but that its 
amount is very approximately given in Bessel’s inves- 
tigation, who is enabled, by repeating the same pro- 

cess, to diminish at pleasure the residual errors of the 
determination. This feature separates completely the 
present from all former attempts; in some few of which 
an amount, rather greater than the limiting probable 
errors, would seem to announce a parallax, of which 
the evidence is yet so slight as to leave the mind 
quite unsatisfied of its existence ; while the uncer- 





tainty of its t (supposing its existence to be 
proved) prevents its application to ulterior objects in 
sidereal astronomy. 'To the memoir are annexed two 
appendices, the first of which contains the investiga- 
tion of formule for computing the co-efficients of the 
constant of parallax in the two cases; and also for 
finding the variation in the angle of position of two 
stars very near each other, one of which is effected 
by parallax. The second contains a translation of 
the most important parts of Bessel’s description of 
his Heliometer, from the Astronomische Nachrichten, 
Vol. VIII. No. 189. 

An extract was read from a letter from Professor 
Bessel, stating that the observations on 61 Cygni had 
been continued through the last year to the end of 
March 1840; and that the most probable value of 
the parallax resulting from the measured distances of 
the double star from each of the two stars of compa- 
rison is, 0°.3483 ; subject to a small indeterminate 
correction depending on the effects of temperature on 
the micrometer-screw. This result is greater by 
0”.0347 than was found from the first series of ob- 
servations. It results from this determination, that 
the distance of the star 61 Cygni from the sun is 
592,200 times the mean radius of the earth’s orbit ; 
a distance, which light would require 9} years to pass 
through. 

Mr. Baily announced that his Majesty, Christian 
VIII., King of Denmark, had been pleased to con- 
tinue the offer of the gold medal founded by his pre- 
decessor for the first discovery of a telescopic comet, 
subject to the conditions and regulations inserted in 
the Monthly Notice for November 1835, 





Botanicat Socrery.—June 5.—Dr. D. C. Mac- 
reight, V.P., in the chair—_Mr. H. M. Holman ex- 
hibited living specimens of Aceras anthropophora, 
Listera ovata, Ophrys muscifera, and other plants 
from the neighbourhood of Reigate, Surrey. Mr. T. 
Sanson exhibited a specimen of a viviparous variety 
of Polytrichum commune, in which, in the place of 
the stalk bearing the fructification, a second stem was 
developed. A paper was read from Mrs. Riley, being 
* Remarks on the individual Species of British Ferns,’ 
the result of personal observation on their cultivation. 
Appended to the paper were synoptical tables of the 
genera Aspidium and Cystea. 





Botanic Socirety.—May 21.—Hyde Clarke, Esq. 
F.L.S., in the chair.—After the transaction of 
the general business, Mr. James Sowerby read 
a short paper ‘ Upon the Distinguishing Charac- 
ters by which a Plant may be known from an 
Animal.’ Having detailed the constitution of 
minerals and animals, he remarked that the latter 
have within themselves the power of secreting the 
materials required for their growth, of producing 
the necessary change by respiration, and collect- 
ing crude materials in a stomach; that plants 
require the stimulus of light, and have no stomach ; 
while animals have a nervous system, which plants 
have not. He then stated that there are many or- 
ganized beings which have motion, and consequently 
a neryous system, but which cannot live without light, 
and have no stomach : these he proposed should be 
placed in a new kingdom, between plants and animals, 
in accordance with a suggestion lately made by Mr. 
Edwards to the Microscopical Society. 

June 9.—Dr. Sigmond in the chair.—The follow- 
ing ladies and gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
Lady Scott, Mrs. West ; Sir John Barrow, Bart., Sir 
J. J. Guest, Bart., M.P., H. C. Sturt, Esq., M.P., E. 
T. Bainbridge, Esq. M.P., Col. Eyre, J. Hardwick, 
Esq., J. Dupré, Esq, C. Dorrien, Esq., Dr. Cart- 
wright, and Walter Ewer, Esq.—It was announced 
that the premium for the best design for laying out 
the Society's gardens would be awarded to the suc- 
cessful candidate at the next general meeting. In 
the course of the evening a paper was read by T. 
Bartlett, Esq., ‘On the growth of Plants in closed 
glass cases,’ and the advantages of Mr. Warde’s plan 
correctly explained. It was also stated, that lizards 
and other small animals might be advantageously 
kept with the plants, so that a small zoological as 
well as a botanical garden might be introduced among 
the decorations of the drawing-room. 


Asumotean Society.—Ozxford, May 18.—The 
President, Dr. Buckland, in the chair.—Mr. Twiss, 
of University College, read a paper on the Celtic 








Remains in the department of Morbihan in Bri- 
tany. He commenced with a review of the various 
races in Gaul in the time of Cesar, and more par- 
ticularly of the Belge or Cymry, who appear to 
have pushed their conquests as far southward as the 
Loire and the Gaels from Lower Britany, since the 
Veneti were a Belgic tribe, and their Cimbric cha- 
racter was recognized by the Romans, who invented 
a late immigration from Britain, to account for it, 
Mr. Twiss then briefly alluded to the existing differ. 
ence of opinion as to these Cymry being of Celtic or 
Teutonic origin, and inclined to the former hy 
thesis in conjunction with Niebuhr and Dr. Pritchard. 
He then described the nature of the district, which 
has received its name from an extensive sea-lake, 
called Morbihan in the Breton Tongue, or the little 
sea, and pointed out its similarity of character to the 
western coast of Ireland and Scotland, being made up 
of primitive rocks, and serrated by marine lakes, 
The three chief localities of Celtic remains in this 
district are Ardven, Carnac, and Lochmariakaer: at 
the two former places, there are continuous avenues 
of upright stones extending a considerable distance, 
These upright stones are the simplest kind of monu- 
ments, namely the Menhir, the main character of 
which seems to be sepulchral, as human remains have 
been frequently found at the foot of them. Besides 
these the Dolmen or sacrificial table, and the Crom- 
lech or tomb altar, may be seen here and there in 
connexion with groups of menhirs; a few tumuli 
are also scattered about. Such is the general charac- 
ter of the monuments at Ardven, and at Carnac; 
whilst at Lochmariakaer the cromlechs and tumuliare 
the principal objects. Various theories have been 
brought forward in explanation of these remains. 
The Roman theory needs only to be stated in order 
to be rejected. The Oriental, or Hebrew, is as un- 
tenable as the Greek ; both these rest on some hy- 
pothesis of ceremonial worship. The Greek indeed, 
which is based on the notion of the phallic supersti- 
tion, has been hazarded to explain some rude sculp- 
tures or diagrams, but it cannot be admitted in this 
case any more than in the Round Towers of Ireland. 
The Pheenician theory likewise rests on certain rude 
characters which have not as yet been interpreted, 
nor shown to be Pheenician, and the claim of which 
to be considered as letters is by no means clear. All 
these views rest on @ priori considerations, such as 
conquest, religion, or commerce, for as yet no philological 
hypothesis has any real base. The natural and most 
obvious theory is, that they are the monuments of the 
Indigenes of the country, and not those of any tem- 
porary occupants; in other words, of the race which 
has left so many similar monuments in Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Belge of Gaul, the Cymry of 
Wales, the Fir-Bolg of Iceland. These avenues at 
Carnac, and at Ardven, as well as a less important 
one at Plouhinec, from the prevalence of the menhir, 
appear to indicate a great sepulchral district, more or 
less analogous to that at Carrowmore, near Sligo, 
in Ireland, which Mr. Petrie has described in the 
proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, and which 
he considers to be a great burial-place of the Belgian 
tribes. A connecting link between the Breton and 
Irish monuments has lately been furnished by the 
discovery of some gold torques in Britany, which 
are delineated in the 27th number of the Archzologia, 
and are evidently of the same character as the Irish 
torques. After entering into several particulars in 
further description of these monuments, Mr. Twiss 
proceeded to explain his own view of them—that 
from the fact of monuments of this class being found 
in the Scandinavian peninsula, in the British Isles, 
throughout the whole of Northen Europe, and in 
Asia from Siberia to the Hellespont, they appear not 
to be the monuments of any one particular race, but 
of a particular period in the history of the human 
race, being the rude and simple architecture of wan- 
dering nomadic tribes, which had neither the means 
nor the inducements to rear a mausoleum or a pyra- 
mid. Dr. Buckland, who had himself surveyed this 
district, then stated that there were several subter- 
ranean remains about four miles distant from Carnac, 
not unlike those which occur in Somersetshire and 
Ireland, and on these inscriptions are found. With 
respect to the theories that had been advanced to 
account for these various remains, he observed that 
such extensive piles could never have been raised to 
commemorate any single battle field, as Mr. Petrie 
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considered to have been the case at Carrowmore, but | 
were rather to be considered as marking an epoch in | 
the history of wandering tribes; and are hardly to be | 
considered as architectural. Neither are the suppo- 

sitions of their being exclusively sepulchral, or exclu- 
sively religious, tenable, as there are sure indications | 
of both characters. They were perhaps originally | 
sepulchral, but the superstructure, as in the case of 
Stonehenge, Abury, &c. implied the celebration of 
religious rites.*In proof of this, he remarked that the 
altar stone at Stonehenge is the only one of the 
whole file, which is calculated to resist the action of 
fire. So at Carnac, cromlechs and tumuli occur at 
intervals amongst or adjacent to the long rows of 
upright stones, clearly indicating the union of a reli- 
gious and sepulchral character. The natural strength 
of this district, and the rapid changes of the tide fully 
confirm the account of the difficulties Cesar had to 
undergo in subjugating the Veneti. The district 
appears to have been a place of great resort, and Dr* 
Buckland made a discovery of a considerable depot 
of stones exactly similar to those still used by marble 
polishers, which it must have required years to pre- 
pare, and which no doubt had been employed in 
fabricating these or similar monuments. 

Mr. Hussey, of Christ Church, referred to the Gria- 
nan of Aileach, a delineation of which is given in 
the Ordnance Survey of Londonderry, and inquired if 
there were any similar remains in the vicinity of 
Carnac. Dr. Buckland- replied in the negative, and 
said, he considered the Grianan to be analogous to 
the Pictish towers in Sutherland, which were built 
to repel the invasions of the Northmen. 





Centrat Society or Epvucation. — Evening 
Meetings of this Society are now held monthly at 
the rooms of the Statistical Society.—At the first 
meeting (29th of April), a paper by Mr. Liardet 
was read, describing the course of instruction and 
discipline at the Military College of St. Cyr; and 
Mr. Wyse gave an account of an establishment at 
Munich (Edel-Knabe-Schule), for the education of 
boys of noble families destined for offices under 
government or in the court.—At the last meeting 
(27th of May), a paper by Mr. Eddowes Bowman, 
of the Varteg Iron-works, in South Wales, was read, 
describing the state of the people connected with 
those works, the efforts that have been made for 
their improvement, and the result of those efforts.— 
The reading of the paper was preceded by a few ex- 
tracts from a report made by Mr. Seymour Tremen- 
here to the Committee of Council on Education, 
concerning the state of Elementary Education in the 
mining district of South Wales. Mr. Tremenhere’s 
inquiry extended over a population of about 85,000 
persons, generally in the enjoyment of wages varying 
from 25s. to 35s. a week for able-bodied men. He 
estimates the number of children between three and 
twelve years of age as 17,000; and of these he shows 
that only 3,308 attend day schools ; to which number, 
however, a small addition must be made for the chil- 
dren of superior workmen, sent elsewhere for education. 
Of the 47 schools in the district, the teachers in 36 
are Dissenters; 5 of the 47 are females; and of the 
remaining 42, only 15 are at all qualified by previous 
education for the duty of teaching, the other 28 
being miners or unsuccessful tradesmen. Children 
from seven to nine years old earn from 3s. to ds. a 
week, and at that age they are sent into the works ; 
what little instruction, therefore, they obtain, is de- 
rived only from infant or Sunday schools. Mr. Bow- 
man and Mr. Tremenhere both point out, as pecu- 
liarities of this district, greatly affecting its moral 
character, that not only is it insulated, but it con- 
tains no middle class ; the whole population consists 
of the multitude of workmen and the few employers 
on whom those depend. Hence there are scarcely 
any examples of that frugality and attention to neat- 
ness and domestic comfort which are usually to be 
found among small tradesmen. The workmen save 
nothing, unless indeed we call saving their contribu- 
tions to their clubs; buf, as these are held at a 
public-house, and the drinking of beer is prescribed by 
their rules, they are rather sources of waste and of riot 
than of economy. The population connected with the 
Varteg works is about 3,500 ; of whom one-fifteenth 
may be Irish, one-third English, from Staffordshire 
and the counties adjoining Monmouthshire, and the re- 





mainder Welsh. Only a very small portion of these, 


perhaps three or four, were concerned in the recent 
attack upon Newport, although the furnaces were 
extinguished, and many of the men were dragged 
along by the rioters. Mr. Bowman’s paper is prin- 
cipally devoted to explaining the reason of this fact, 
which he attributes, partly to the influence of strong 
religious feelings among by no means an inconsider- 
able portion of the men, but principally to the pre- 
valence of a total abstinence society, which haschanged 
the character of the people, and has rendered drunk- 
enness as rare now, as it had formerly been universal. 
This temperance society includes both the resident 
proprietors, all the agents, and many hundreds of 
the men. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION.—ANCIENT MASTERS. 

Tuis year’s assemblage of Old Pictures is the least 
remarkable for merit which the Directors have been 
enabled to set before the public within our know- 
ledge. There is but one first-class work—the Sebas- 
tian del Piombo—in the whole collection. We can- 
not look on portraits, and what are known by the 
general name of Dutch paintings, however good after 
their kind these may be, as first-rate productions of 
Art, which must always, or with very rare exceptions, 
involve dignity of subject and treatment. Yet even 
in those subordinate branches, the choice specimens 
now exhibited are few enough. It would seem as if 
great proprietors of pictures were becoming more 
jealous and illiberal every year, determined that the 
public should gain nothing by a National Gallery, 
and a somewhat easier access to other National Esta- 
blishments, but should suffer a proportionable dimi- 
nution of pleasure and mental profit from private 
collections. The Grosvenor Gallery has been a long 
time hidden, like a miser’s hoard, and contributes 
but a single mite to the present loan of pictures for 
three months to the British Institution. According 
to the favourite bad Latin proverb—**quem Deus vult 
perdere prius dementat,” we suspect that our gran- 
dees by this narrow and exclusive spirit will have 
wrought with the anti-aristocratical prejudice now 
abroad, instead of against it, by a conduct which 
might have mitigated popular odium. In fact, but 
two out of the three rooms are filled by contributions 
of Ancient Pictures: the third is wholly devoted to 
“The Works of the late William Hilton, Esq. R.A.” 
on which no doubt the Directors were glad to lay 
their hands, as a succedaneum for “ old masters” not 
forthcoming. We have always held in high compa- 
rative esteem one amongst the ablest of modern Eng- 
lish painters ; we are gratified at seeing his produc- 
tions thus brought before the public eye, that his pure 
taste and very considerable power may at length he 
duly appreciated ; but still we must say, the “ Upper 
Order” little understands its future interests, and the 
grave effects which trifles will have upon them, if its 
members do not either make their Collections more 
accessible, or become more liberal exhibiters at the 
British Institution. Comparison with the Conti- 
nental noblesse on this score is wofully against them ; 
nor is their countercharge of “ barbarianism” against 
the public a sufficient defence, as it should be their 
business to debarbarize that public by all the méans 
within their power, not the least efficacious of which 
would prove the one we mention. But to the parti- 
culars of our subject. 

No. 63. * Holy Family and Monk of the Convent,’ 
by Sebastian del Piombo. Thisis the finest work not 
only in the Exhibition, but in Sir Thomas Baring’s 
gallery. We could scarce over-praise it. For colour- 
ing it equals, and for design far exceeds, what Fra 
Sebastiano at his best time could accomplish, The 
outline is said to be by Michael-Angelo, and betrays 
yet a better quality of his style than its anatomical 
power, id est, its marvellous grandeur. Strange that 
so much of sentiment, and the sublimest too, should 
be conveyable by a mere flowing line, independent 
of facial expression or positive corporeal action! For 
the sentiment of Michael-Angelo’s works, like that of 





classic statues, seldom resides in the countenance, or 
even the gesture, but rather in the form. Here, how- 
ever, sentiment of feature, and posture, if not gesture, 
is superadded. The Virgin has that same intense 
quietude of expression mingled with profound som- 
breness, which characterizes all Buonarotti’s Madon- 
nas. St. John will remind every one of the great 
* Lazarus’ picture, but surpasses his rival there in 
noble character. The Monk’s head is less ideal, not 
less admirable. As for the Bambino, its expression 
seems inferior to its modelling, which beggars pane- 
gyric. Del Piombo’s taste for colour harmonizes 
perfectly with the grave and elevated nature of his 
friend’s design: it does not sacrifice the subject to 
itself, but enhances it. 

No. 14. * Portrait of Sir Thomas More,’ by Holbein. 
This, though a mere “ head and hands,” takes rank 
next to the Del Piombo, as well on account of its 
own merits, as the deficiency of fine historical pic- 
tures before mentioned. It is considered, we believe, 
a first-rate Holbein portrait; many another, for ex- 
ample the Frobenius at Hampton Court, has pleased 
us more. We learned some curious circumstances 
regarding it, from the most anecdotical of all con- 
noisseurs, M. Seguier: Holbein painted it for Henry 
VIII. before his marriage with Anne Boleyn, whose 
staunch protestantism and petulant dislike to the 
Chancellor, made her fling his likeness out of the 
window, when it was picked up in fragments and 
carried by the Pope's nuncio to Rome. Mr. Carr 
obtained it at the time of the first French Revolu- 
tion, which deprived Italy of so many pictures, and 
he refused both George IV. and Lord Farnborough 
to part with his acquisition for a thousand guineas. 
Let the injuries have been caused how they may, 
they are yet visible, but do not disfigure the work. 
Those critics who talk about Holbein'’s wonderful 
truth and fidelity, instancing these as his sole merits, 
and denying him all ideal taste or imaginative power, 
will do well to study this portrait: here are green 
eyebrows, green beard, green shirt, green paper, and 
green they evidently were from the first. This is not 
mere nature, but something better—poetical nature. 
A green curtain forms the background, and its tone 
is thus carried into the figure itself for sake of har- 
monious effect, which otherwise would have been lost 
in spottiness. Holbein’s expression being so literal, 
deceives us with the notion that all his other quali- 
ties are likewise imaginative, whilst his colouring and 
much of his treatment have quite the opposite cha- 
racter. 

A ‘Portrait’ (No. 68), given to Raffael, exhibits 
the clear hot tone of his later works, but nothing of 
his pure design and elevated composition at any 
period. Waagen attributes this work to a scholar of 
Raffel, chiefly because “ the right eye” is not drawn 
well enough, without appearing to have noticed that 
the original had a squint in this organ. (No. 9), 
* The Vision of Ezekiel,’ is another work ascribed to 
Raffael, a replica by him, as some critics hold, of the 
famous Pitti picture so called. In our opinion the 
replica must be by a different and inferior hand, 
having neither his spirit nor spirituality of pencil. 
Nicolas Poussin bought it at Bologna for M. Chan- 
telon, from whom it passed into the Orleans collec- 
tion, thence into the possession of Lord Berwick, and 
now belongs to Sir Thomas Baring. Vasari says the 
original picture displays “ un Christo a uso di Giove,” 
and here we see indeed the representative of Jehova 
copied from the Pagan Jupiter. Our noblest Gothic 
artists being compelled to take their idea of Supreme 
Majesty from Greek artists is, however, less a proof 
that heathen art was superior to christian, than that 
the heathen godhead was low enough for delineation, 
while the christian defies every attempt to reach its 
sublime character. We have never seen, and never 
hope to see, a representation of “Christ” which ful- 
fils our conception of divinity under human form, 
and all Raffael’s, or even Michael-Angelo's personi- 
fications of the “ Father” strike us as impious libels ; 
but the Vatican or Medicean head of Jupiter realizes 
well enough our ideas of Zeus taken from Homeric 
descriptions. Sir Thomas Baring, the chief contri- 
butor this season, has sent a great rarity—videlicet, a 
good Carlo Dolce. (No. 21), the ‘Magdalen in Con- 
templation,’ is admirable both for sentiment and 
workmanship. It has none of the painter's usual 
mawkishness and feebleness, so agreeable to English 
taste at present. The feeling depicted is genuine and 
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deep ; the sfumato style of colouring, so peculiarly 
that of a hot climate, where everything takes a warm 
dark tinge, accords well with the beautiful Penserosa’s 
dim secludedness and saddened air. All his works 
bespeak’ the author's timid, melancholic tempera- 
ment, which made his life a long martyrdom, his 
death miserable beyond compare. Carlo Dolce is 
more an expressive painter than a painter of expres- 
sion, for he could delineate but one single emotion— 
sorrow, whilst Raffael could delineate this and every 
other as well. Dolce’s one phase of expression is often 
represented with intense power, sometimes with in- 
sipid elegance, and again with gentle impressiveness, 
as here. We do not much like his blue * Madonna’ 
(No. 27), nor the * Head of Christ’ (No. 32), whether 
his or his daughter Agnese’s. 

Nos. 20, 22, and 26, are three fine Hobbema land- 
scapes, though all, we think, injured by restoration. 
We prefer the last for its originality, but the first is 
preferred by connoisseurs. In a work which we no- 
ticed last week, “ rigid imitation of little things” has 
been brought as a fault against Hobbema, along with 
Ruysdael too: we much wish the artist-critic who 
condemns them, and who himself works on the very 
opposite system of “ brave neglect,” would produce 
three such pictures as these, or the Ruysdaels (Nos. 
49, 50, 64). But, oddly enough, he remarks the 
very same minute finish in Claude—who is neither 
more nor less than the best of all landscape painters ! 

A large and curious landscape (No. 24), represent- 
ing a ‘ Stag-hunt at one of the country houses of the 
Kings of Spain,’ if by Velasquez, gives a very differ- 
ent notion of his style from the * Boar-hunt,’ exhi- 
bited two years ago at the British Institution. Little 
beyond an old-fashioned solidity distinguishes this, 
but that surpassed the works of Rubens himself in 
poetical conception and spirited treatment. 

We pass over several pictures with great names, 
less because we doubt their authenticity than from 
dislike. The ‘ Baptism of Christ’ (No. 55), is a good 
second-rate Paul Veronese, and the * Daughter of 
Herodias’ (No. 65), equal to a second-rate Giorgione, 
or a first-rate work by his best imitator. We have 
little of the epidemic mania for Murillos, unless they 
represent beggur-boys or plebeian subjects, which 
quite enrapture us; and we therefore only point out 
No. 77, ‘St. John with a Lamb,’ as the most impos- 
ing specimen here. 

Among several large, but little-known Canalettis, 
lent by the Duke of Buccleuch, one is of great in- 
terest and some merit, a * View of Whitehall’ 
(No. 96). The artist, never much an idealizer, has 
been so faithful to reality in this delineation, that it 
seems taken by means of a camera lucida: Canaletti, 
we believe, did often use some analogous instrument 
known at his time, Lanzi says the “ camera ottica.” 
Hence Whitehall appears in this picture as if we 
could look back through time’s telescope at its state 
a hundred years ago. The view is taken from the 
present corner of Richmond Terrace and Parliament 
Street, where Canaletti lodged: Holbein’s famous 
gateway fronts us on the left. Not long since, the 
picture before us was sold at Christie’s. It is in the 
master’s dry, hard style, as are all these Buccleuch 
specimens. A Guardi (No. 129,) comes much nearer 
than any of them to a good Canaletti. 

Wilson’s clever pea-green landscape of *‘ Meleager 
and Atalanta’ (No. 95), is hung too high for exami- 
nation. So is Reynolds's * Contemplation’ (No. 43), 
a faded, but once no doubt brilliant, and even yet 
very agreeable allegorical portrait. No. 70, ‘ Girl 
with a Dog,’ by Reynolds, though little more than a 
sketch, concentrates sunlight, with power equal to 
De Hooge’s, and renders the canvas a kind of mirror, 
which apparently reflects veritable golden radiance. 
No. 117, ‘Boy with Cabbage Nets,’ by ditto, is 
more in Rembrandt’s rich-brown style ; and Nos. 83, 
85, ‘ Cupid as a Pickpocket,’ and * Cupid as a Link- 
boy,’ are of the soberest tone Reynolds ever used, 
but still vigorous ; ‘ Cupid,’ however, has no trait of 
the god-ling about him, he rather resembles Robin 
Goodfellow. Nos. 80, 81, 82, three portrait-scenes 
representing, in character, Garrick, Foote, and other 
actors of their day, will attract by this circumstance, 
if not by the merit of the painter, Zoffani. 

Among the various good Dutch pictures here we 
may particularize those which follow: * An Interior,’ 
by Ostade (No. 41), which was bought a few weeks 
since at Sir Simon Clarke's sale for 310 guineas, 
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Another ‘ Interior,’ by ditto (No. 46), still better, in- | ment, we are bound to commend the variety of the 


deed a chef-d’euvre. ‘Dutch Courtship,’ by ditto | 
(No. 36), full of humour, but scarcely so well 
painted. ‘ The Village Surgeon, by Brauwer (No. | 
47), a drollery of yet higher seasoning, than Ostade | 
bestowed upon boor scenes, which Brauwer often 
colours with an elegance in strange yet not unhar- 
monious opposition to their character. ‘A Lady 
washing her Hands,’ by Eglon Vander Neer (No. 38), | 
is admirable for neat workmanship and expression ; | 
as is a‘ Portrait of the Painter’ by F. Mieris (No. | 
88); and for the former quality to a perfect degree, | 
Gerard Dow’s * Female at a Window’ (No. 40). An | 
excellent ‘ Moonlight’ (No. 89), by the other Vander 
Neer. 

We have left ourselves little space wherein to 
discuss the Hilton pictures, a circumstance of small 
import, their merits being generally known, and 
our opinion being on record about several among 
them, through a succession of years when they first 
were exhibited. Let us say, however, that the 
* Comus’ (No. 186), still remains our favourite of all 
Mr. Hilton’s productions: it displays far more poetic 
feeling and original power than even the * Harold’ 
(No. 176), the * Amphitrite’ (No. 196), or the ‘ Eu- 
ropa’ (No. 193). In scriptural subjects, we think, 
the author was less happy, though his * Crowning 
with Thorns’ at St. Peter’s Church, Pimlico, is among 
his master-pieces. The ‘ Amphitrite’ takes a high 
rank from its beautiful colouring; but as with us 
mental outweighs sensuous qualities, we prefer the 
* Europa,’ however less attractive in that particular. 
Mr. Hilton himself preferred the Harold,’ and Edith 
is certainly a fine conception. Some national defect 
of power in draughtsmanship, and some personal 
want of energetic character, concurred to unfit him 
for grand or terrible delineations: his province was 
the elegant, the graceful, the fanciful. Yet his ‘St. 
George’ (No. 180) evinces much vigour, his sketch of 
the ‘ Old Prophet and Disobedient Man’ (No. 163) is 
awfully impressive, and a sublime air distinguishes the 
* Angel releasing St. Peter from Prison’ (No. 158). 
Very clever sketches are ‘Sir Calidore’s interview 
with Pastorella’ (No. 171), ‘The Bloody Garment of 
Joseph’ (No. 190), ‘ Nessus and Dejanira’ (No. 185), 
* Diana and Calisto’ (No. 138), besides an idea for a 
* Nymph’ of exquisite grace and loveliness (No. 197). 
The ‘Sir Calepine rescuing Serena’ is one of this 
lamented painter’s best productions: several ama- 
teurs and artists, we are told, have commenced a 
subscription towards the purchase of it as a present 
for the National Gallery. We believe the subscrip- 
tion even now amounts to what would purchase the 
*Comus,’ and we regret that this has not been select- 
ed, instead of the other work, as a public monument 
to the genius of its author. Nota bene: twelve of his 
best pictures are not in the collection now exhibited. 

We are enabled to give, from prime authority, the 
prices set upon some of these works still unsold. 
* The Triumph of Amphitrite,’ 300 guineas ; ‘ Comus 
and the Lady,’ 400 guineas ; ‘Sir Calepine rescuing 
Serena,’ 500 guineas; ‘St. George and the Dragon,’ 
100 guineas; ‘The Angel releasing Peter from Pri- 
son,’ 560 guineas ; *‘ The Massacre of the Innocents,’ 
300 guineas; the chalk-drawing for * Christ crowned 
with Thorns,’ 35 guineas; ‘The Old Prophet and 
Disobedient Man,’ 30 guineas, 

We cannot help adding, in conclusion, that if the 
enthusiasm now shown for the genius of Mr. Hilton 
had been displayed while he lived, it would have 
done his admirers more honour, and him much essen- 
tial service. Such, however, is the way of the world 
— it “takes small note of merit but by its loss.” 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
WILLIS'S CONCERT ROOMS, KING-STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 
Under the Patronage of her Grace the Duchess cf Northumberland, the 

Marchioness Cornwallis,the Dowager Lady Arundel, Lady Wetherell. 
The MISSES ESSEX respectfully announce to the Nobility, 
Gentry, and their Pupils, that their MORNING CONCERT will 
take place at the above Rooms, on TUESDAY, the 23rd of June, 
1840. Vocal Performers :—Mrs. Alban Croft, Miss Lanza, and 
Miss Le Jeune, Signor A. Sola, Mr. Handel Gear, Mr. Alban 
Croft, and Mr. G. Le Jeune. Pianoforte, Miss Essex; Harp, 
iss M. Essex. Between the First and Second Part of the Con- 
cert the celebrated Signor Pistrucci will give an Improvisazione. 
Conductor, Signor Cittadini. Further particulars will be duly 
announced. Single Tickets Half-a-Guinea each, and Tickets to 
mit three One Guinea, to be had of the Misses Essex, 13, 
York-buildings, New-road ; and of the principal Music-sellers. 


Her Masrsty’s Taratre.—Having recently had 








urgent occasion to find fault with the Opera manage- 


performances since our last report, and the repeti- 
tion of two among the few classical operas ever played 
at the Italian House ;—we mean Mozart's * Nozze’ 
and ‘Don Giovanni.’ Though the effect of both 
was seriously injured by the indolent execution and 
unsuited voice of Signora Ernesta Grisi,—the Cheru- 
bino of the former, the Donna Elvira of the latter, 
the performance was generally good—less frivolous 
than on former occasions—and how grateful to every 
one, as heartily wearied as ourselves with the dreary 
‘Inez’ of Persiani, it would be hard to express. On 
Tuesday, ‘ Il Barbiere’ was revived, with a singularly 
rich cast—Lablache taking the part of Bartolo :—on 
Thursday, ‘ Il Pirata,’ for the benefit of Rubini. 





Puitnarmonic Socrery.—Seventh Concert..The 
Directors of these Concerts are, we fear, past hope. 
Doing. for the most part, nothing for the progress and 
consolidation of their Art, the few steps betokening 
original volition on which they venture are marked 
by a gratuitous and irrational feebleness. Truth 
must be spoken without mitigation, if they will make 
such mistakes as their selection for Monday, of the 
Sinfonia by Herr Strauss,—not the waltz composer, 
but the director of the German Opera,—by way of 
commencing piece. Were even the production of 
a new work at each meeting a necessary feature in 
their plan, the correct structure of the symphony in 
question could hardly have entitled it to take turn with 
other novelties, so thoroughly barren is it of ideas, 
save such as have been unscrupulously borrowed 
from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and other German 
composers; so devoid of any pleasing or striking 
effects whatsoever—above all, so very long! But it is 
too much for patience toendure, that not merely when 
novelties are scarce, but when the circle of accredited 
productions is so cautiously restricted,Fesca’s sym- 
phonies being never thought of, Mendelssohn’sshelved, 
and more recent works of German and Parisian 
renown, by Berlioz, and Lachner, and Reber, never 
brought to a public hearing,—the subscribers should 
be mocked by an exercise in every respect so dry,cold, 
and uninteresting. After it, Mr. W. 8S. Bennett’s over- 
ture to ‘ Parisina’ sounded a marvel of enterprise, 
beauty,and sweetness. Beethoven’s Sinfonia in B flat 
was correctly but coarsely played to open the second 
act. Our last hearing of this engaging work was at the 
Parisian Conservatoire ; there, under M. Habeneck’s 
conduct, with too much’ nuance,—here, under Mr. 
Bishop’s, with none. But a worse fault than this 
want of sensibility, was the fiery speed into which, 
by its conductor’s inexperience of true time, the band 
was hurried when playing Mozart’s overture to‘ Zau- 
berfléte,’ which was pushed into all but the ‘ Figaro’ 
presto. Neyer, in short, did anybody take such active 
pains to thrive, as the Philharmonic Society is tak- 
ing to extinguish itself. The most interesting thing 
of the evening,was Beethoven's Kreutzer Sonata, “de- 
claimed” by MM. Liszt and Ole Bull. Of the pianist 
elsewhere:—the violinist, by his performance,did much 
to remove among the audience an idea warranted by 
his former constancy to music of the loosest possible 
structure,—namely, that he was incapable of render- 
ing worthily the works of the greatest masters. But 
though M. Bull’s performance of his part was pas- 
sionate and striking, becoming more nervous and 
masterly as the duet proceeded, it was still occa- 
sionally marked by uncertainties and exaggerations, 
the latter conventional rather than spontaneous, 
which marred its efiect. These, however, were so 
transient as to warrant our entreating him to win the 
public by a more frequent adoption of what is great 
in composition, by a more sedulous study not of 
effects, but of ideas and principles. In spite of the 
mechanical resources he possesses, he must never- 
theless keep his footing but unsteadily with sound 
musicians, unless he decide to abandon mere wonder- 
playing for wonder’s sake. The singers of the even- 
ing were Madame Dorus-Gras, and Herr Eicke, of 
the German Opera. 


“M. Liszt's Recitals—While offering our former 
notice of this remarkable artist, we felt that, at best, 
it could be but a sketch, dashed off in the haste and 
enthusiasm of the moment. It is no small pleasure, 
on after-study, to be satisfied that such first lines, 
however slight, are faithful to feature and expression ; 
and this, happily, is our case, in venturing some fur- 
ther remarks upon the creative and executive genius 
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of M. Liszt. These are required to fill up the pic- 


ations, inadvertence to which might lead to misunder- 
standing on a point of no common interest to all 
lovers of art. Without entering on comparison, which 
when Genius of the highest order is to be approach- 
ed, we must insist on the unprecedented variety of 
range taken by M. Liszt in his intercourse with 
the public. For instance, on Monday, at Madame 
Dulcken’s Concert, he was to be heard in Herz’s 
flimsy duet or *O dolce concento,’—garnishing all its 
showy passages with freaks of execution, which must 
make all others despair—afterwards in the ‘ Hom- 
mage & Beethoven,’ by Moscheles, the close of which 
he amplified ina style of grandeur no less exquisitely 
suited to its subject,—the finale of the glorious c minor 
symphony. In the evening, at the Philharmonic, 
he gave, with Ole Bull, Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, 
—and in the second act, by memory, three of Mo- 
scheles’ studies, and his own * Marche Hongroise.’ 
The mention of the former permits us to make a 
needful digression. Asa good deal has been said by 
the critics in dispraise and suspicion of the changes 
made by him in the classical music he has played, it 
is well, for the sake of truth, not controversy, to state 
the other side of the question. It is our judgment 
that many persons have been deceived by an enthu- 
siasm of manner on the part of the performer, and by 
the nature of the compositions selected by him, so as 
greatly to exaggerate the amount of innovation made 
by him, whether in Weber’s ‘Concert Stiick,’ or in 
Beethoven's Sonata, or in any music worth preserving 
in its integrity. To ourselves, all changes of version 
are, on principle, to be deprecated, while we reserve, 
as in the present instance, the power of making ex- 
ceptions in defence of a brilliant and aftluent fancy, 
when it carries out, not contradicts, the original idea. 
But the classicists ought to remember that, by their 
own statutes, their complaints of M. Liszt convict 
them of one-sidedness. From the time of Bach's 
adagios and pauses downwards, a knowledge of 
gracing and improvising cadences with intelligence 
and discretion has always been by them conceived 
as essential to a first-rate executive artist, be he 
vocalist or instrumentalist,—a Farinelli or a John 
Cramer. And while we declare that the flights of 
octaves for single notes, the cadences richly elon- 
gated, which have frighted the purists from their 
propriety, are, literally, in amount far less than those 
embellishments which, (introduced by performers not 
heralded by a reputation for eccentricity,) have called 
forth their rapturous applause—we would also re- 
mind them that from any one illustrating composers 
intrinsically so fiery and imaginative as Weber and 
Beethoven, other resources are demanded, bolder in 
scale, more audacious in science, and more forcible 
in colour than the innocent trills and roulades of elder 
embroiderers upon elder music,—things more colour- 
less, but not less licentious! To return to the matter 
more directly in hand,—at his own “ Recitals,” on 
Tuesday, M. Liszt began with an arrangement of the 
Scherzo, the storm and the finale of Beethoven’s Pas- 
toral symphony, a wonderful transcript of a score, not 
merely preserving its notes, but also reflecting its 
dramatic colouring. Next came Schubert’s ‘Sere- 
nade’ and ‘Ave Maria,’ to show his management 
over melody instinct with the deepest sentiment ;— 
then a stupendous set of variations, by divers com- 
posers, on Bellini’s threadbare ‘ Suoni la tromba ;’— 
the theme with its arpeggio bass played in octaves, 
being, perhaps, even more stupendous than its 
changes. - Afterthese Neapolitan ‘ Tarantelles,’ among 
which the delicious *Calascionata’ yas introduced 
with as much grace, delicacy, and sensibility of touch, 
as if these fascinating characteristics had been the 
sole objects of his life’s study,_the whole perfor- 
mance being wound up by his * Galop Chromatique.’ 
Artists of European reputation could be named whose 
repertory for many seasons’ success in England, was 
more restricted than this, gone through without the 
slightest faltering or fatigue in the course of four- 
and-twenty hours. Nor is this universality a show 
got up to dazzle the public. With all the prodigal 
generosity of unbounded resources at his command, 
there is not a private artistic circle entered by M. 
Liszt, which will not long keep its own tradition of 
some display of his consummate musical skill, and 

is self-sacrificing familiarity with every one’s music 


| beside hisown. And it is necessary to insist upon this; 
ture,—and, yet more urgently, to suggest consider- | 


because such an extent of acquaintance with every 


| style and school, aided by a prodigious memory, must 
| by itself establish M. Liszt’s reputation as a first- 
| rate musician, did not his performance, in addition, 
js an insufficient aid as well as an ungracious measure, | place him higher than any contemporary or prede- 


cessor as a mechanist—and did not, above all, his 
reading of every work he takes in hand, prove him 
to be yet more ofa poet than a musician or a mechan- 
ist! Here we rise to his strongest and most special 
characteristic: the one, however, most difficult for 
analysis to seize and for language to display. Yet, 
too long and intimately have we been assured that 
Music was something far nobler than a dry affair 
of scientific combinations, or sensually-sweet melo- 
dies,—that nineteen-twentieths of its professors and 
votaries but remain in the outer porch of the Temple, 
without ever dreaming of the spiritual beauty of the 
inner shrine,—not to dwell upon thisrarest excellence, 
—not to contemplate with even more admiration than 
excitement, an artist, whose mind,—in all the many- 
toned utt of passion, contemplative devotion, 
and exuberant fancy—so strongly predominates over 
mechanical powers accumulated in all but fabulous 
profusion, that the hearer forgets the fingers deal- 
ing with wood and wire,—imperfect agents !—by 
whose ministry he is carried away, among those 
“shadows of beauty, shadows of power,” which, 
whether they take the form of Painting, Sculpture, 
Romance, or Music, can only be evoked by 
master-spirits. We have but to add to this notice 
that the success of M. Liszt’s unassisted Concert on 
Tuesday was brilliant beyond all expectation, since 
we must reserve a few remarks upon his peculiarities 
asa composer for a future occasion. 








The other leading concerts of the week have been 
those given by our best resident pianiste, Madame 
Dulcken, and our best English violinist, Mr. Bla- 
grove. The former, being held in the Opera Concert 
Room, could be “illustrated” by the opera singers : 
but, in preference to once again discussing the silvery 
voices of Grisi and Persiani, united in ‘ Sull’ aria,’ 
or Lablache’s frolicsome and ever-changing drollery 
in Fioravanti’s singing-lesson duet,—we will once 
again commend the concert-giver for the clearness 
and brilliancy of her execution. Had Madame 
Dulcken but a trifle more solidity of time and 
depth of expression, she might, without heavy risk, 
undertake the female championship of her instru- 
ment. We must not speak of Mr. Blagrove without 
a recognition of the general excellence of his pro- 
gramme, in which Miss Clara Novello made her best 
appearance since she has returned. For him, too, 
we have to desire increase in contrasted expression, 
seeing that his tone is already certain and silvery to 
a wish, and his execution brilliant, easy, and highly- 
finished. He introduced a new fantasia on themes 
from Meyerbeer’s ‘ Huguenots,’ including the spirited 
Bacchanal Chorus,—a variation on the melody of 
the Conspirators’ Quintett in the fourth act,—the 
Page’s Couplets very nicely, but hardly piquantly 
enough played,—and the Chorus of Bathers, As a 
composition, the fantasia had the fault of including 
too many themes, the connecting links between motivo 

band motivo being, of necessity, thereby rendered small 
and abrupt. Another interesting novelty was the 
re-appearance of M. Litolff, who left England some 
three years ago in a promising state of pianoforte 
scholarship, and has come back, obviously intending 
to measure himself with the Déhlers and Moscheles’ 
and Liszts of his instrument, as his choice of Weber’s 
§ Concert Stiick,’ and his brilliant performance of the 
same, with manifold changes, testify beyond doubt. 
How far he wins or loses by the result of such chal- 
lenge, must be left for another day’s consideration. 
Mr. Kiallmark, who, if less marvellous, is one of the 
most agreeable of our pianoforte players, gave his 
Concert on Thursday morning, with a carefully 
selected programme and a very full room, 





Lyceum.—The PromenadeConcerts having walked 
over to Drury Lane, this unlucky little theatre has 
been reconverted to stage uses by a respectable corps 
of performers, chiefly from the Covent Garden com. 
pany, headed by Mrs. Orger, and including Mr. and 
Mrs. Brougham, Messrs. Compton, T. Green, Granby, 
and Baker. The performances of this week included 





a fayourite Olympic burletta, an adaptation of a 





French vaudeville, with strong melo-dramatic situa- 
tions, and a sequel to the old burlesque of ‘Tom 
Thumb,’ in which Mrs. Orger’s comic powers are 
brought out to advantage. The extravaganza proved 
the greatest hit. The acting of Mrs. W. Lacy and 
Mr. Fitzjames, in the ‘ Three Secrets,’ is very effec- 
tive of its kind. Mrs, Lacy spoke a propitiatory pro- 
logue, in which the actors were likened to the old 
man’s bundle of sticks,—not a very flattering com- 
parison, certainly, nor a very apt one. 





Mr. Dowton’s Farewell Benefit must have been a 
scene of more painful interest than stage leave-tak- 
ings usually are. The veteran was quite unmanned 
on his first appearance ; and when he came forward 
at the end of the play, surrounded by his brother and 
sister-players, who eagerly pressed forward to take a 
parting shake of the old man’s hand, no one more 
vigorous in frame and steady in nerve could have 
stood up against such a rush of emotions. He must, 
indeed, have felt the force of the last and best line 
in the rugged but cordial address which Mr. Sheri- 
dan Knowles wrote and spoke in his behalf, with 
earnest feeling that disarmed criticism,— 

There is a touch of death in this adieu. 








MISCELLANEA 

Shelis.—Dr. Goodall’s valuable collection of shells 
have been sold during the week by the Messrs, 
Stevens. As it may interest our readers to know the 
prices, we have noted a few of the principal lots 
from the catalogue, and have appended the prices 
fetched.—The true umbilicated Nautilus and a sin- 
gular distorted Fusus, 3/. 3s.—Crassatella tumida, 
from the coast of Columbia, very rich in colour and 
scarce, 2/. 12s. 6d.—A splendid specimen of the Conus 
Ammiralis, 2/. 2A magnificent specimen of the 
Aspergillum vaginiferum, from the Red Sea, 111. 11s. 
—Septaria arenaria, 38 inches long, 2. 10s.— 
Trochus imperialis, from the South Seas, extremely 
rare and fine, 3/, 15s.—Harpa imperialis, rich in 
colour, 3/. 12s.—Helix mamilla, fine and scarce, 2/, 
12s. 6d.—Chiton amiculatus, very rare, supposed to 
be the only one known in England, 8/4 10s.—A 
magnificent specimen of the Scalaria pretiosa, 2/. 6s. 
Cardita squamiferus, rare, 3/. 12s. 6d.—Fissurella 
clypeiformis, F. crenulata and F. picta, 41. 15s.— 
Trichotropis bicarinata, extremely fine and scarce, 
51. 5s.—A very rare variety of the Achatina Sultana, 
71. 10s.—A splendid specimen of the Crassatella 
kingicola, 3/. 10s.—Eburna papillaris, scarce and fine 
71. 15s,—A beautiful Spondylus spathuliferus, 32. 5s. 
—A splendid specimen of the Conus cedo nulli, very 
rare, 4/. 10s.—A_ beautiful and richly marked dark 
variety of the Conus nobilis, very scarce, 72. 10s.— 
Achatina maculata (Swainson), from the South Seas, 
very rare, 5/. 10s.—Rostellaria rectirostris, fine and 
scarce, 4/. 15s.—A splendid specimen of that ex- 
tremely rare shell the Conus omaicus, 21/—Lucina 
Childrenii, extremely fine and scarce, 10, 10s.—A 
fine example of that very rare shell the Voluta juno- 
nia, 14/. 14s.—A magnificent specimen of the Spon- 
dylus regius, 8.—An extraordinary fine specimen of 
the Solenimya Mediterranea, 34. 15s.—Monoceros 
grandis, rare, 2/. 2s,—Hinnites corallinus, from the 
East of Africa, very rare, 5/. 5s.—Cancellaria nodu- 
lifera, scarce and fine, 2/. 12s. 6d.—A fine specimen 
of the Spondylus ducalis, 4. 11s.—-A beautiful Spon- 
dylus, 22. 10s. 

Discovery of Sepulchral Urns near Fail Monastery. 
—[From a Correspondent.]|—On the 13th ultimo, 
when levelling a piece of ground about a quarter of a 
mile northwards from Fail, in the parish of Tarbol- 
ton, a large flat stone was found five feet below the 
surface. Under the stone wasa small pit, or grave, 
in which were two urns containing burnt bones. The 
urns fell to pieces soon after being exposed to the 
atmosphere. Two other flat stones have been met 
with, each covering a small pit. There was an urn 
in one of these pits. The other had no urn, but 
contained a considerable quantity of burnt bones. 
This very ancient depository for the dead exhibits 
evidence of scrupulous attention having been paid to 
order. The pits, which are rudely lined with stones, 
resemble each other in shape, being wider towards 
the one end than at the other. Such is also the case 
with the flag stones which covered the pits. Two of 
the pits run north-east and south-west; the third 
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stretches north-west and south-east. These pits, or 
graves, are so situate relatively to each other, that 
straight lines, connecting a point in the centre of 
each of them would form an equilateral triangle, the 
length of each side being eight feet. Though this 
depository of the dead is of an age prior to the date 
of the founding of Fail Monastery, in 1252, still its 
vicinity to Fail will give increased interest to the dis- 
covery to those who have seen the ruin of the resi- 
dence of “the Friars of Fail,” or who remember the 
lines— 
The Friars of Fail drank berry-brown ale, 
The best that e’er was tasted ; 
The Monks of Melrose made gude kale 
On Fridays when they fasted. 

Navigation of the Red Sea.—tIn the 73rd number 
of the Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, we find 
the following remarks on the Navigation of the Red 
Sea :—“It has been frequently asserted that the Red 
Sea is too stormy to abound either in shells or marine 
plants. Often, too, has its navigation been compared 
to that of the Black Sea, in which many vessels are, 
every year, lost. None of these remarks, however 
are just :—for naturalists find a rich harvest of such 
treasures on its shores. M. Lefebvre confirms the 
opinion of Lieutenant Wellsted ; and affirms posi- 
tively that it may be navigated in all seasons, with- 
out danger from its double line of reefs, which often 
facilitate the navigation by forming sheltered coves, 
where anchorage may be obtained. Cosseir, Gedda, 
the Archipelago of Dhalac and the roadstead of 
Massowah, have already enriched the French ex- 
plorers, with scientific treasures.” 


The Dry Fountain.—An American correspondent 
sends us an account of the drying up of a fountain, 
called the Silver Springs in Florida, which had never 
before failed, and was relied on by all living things 
in that region as exhaustless. Its name (he observes) 
was naturally suggested by its bright aspect. “ In the 
depth of the forest and bordered by a matted growth 
of live oak and other evergreens, a circular or oval 
hollow about sixty yards in diameter shelved down 
through sand of perfect whiteness, to its centre, where 
the spring gushed upward so vigorously as to agitate 
the surface some fathoms above, filling the entire 
basin with water of delicious purity and coolness, 
through the diamond transparency of which were 
seen fish of different kinds and various colours, which, 
always refusing a bait, were believed by the Indians 
to be enchanted or blessed spirits; and under the 
blaze of a tropical summer, a sensual fancy could 
hardly have imaged, even in the land of flowers, a 
more delightful heaven than the bath of the Silver 
Spring—perhaps the very fountain of rejuvenescence, 
in search of which the romantic old Spaniard found 
that immortality in death which he hoped to enjoy 
in life. There was ample room and verge enough 
for a little boat in which visiters amused themselves 
floating over the secluded little lake. On a visit, a 
few weeks since, some officers found the spot deprived 
of half its beauty dnd of all its wonted freshness. 
The silver sands were dry as the desert ; the spirit 
fish and the water had vanished; and thickly strewn 
in the woods around, were the bleaching skeletons 
and withering carcasses of horses, deer, wild cows, 
and a variety of other animals, which had perished 
of thirst. The dry basin somewhat resembled the 
crater of a volcano, for though there was not a drop 
of moisture, the boiling motion was kept up in the 
sand, and on thrusting down the foot or a stick, the 
gas escaped i in puffs distinctly audible.” 

The Spartan’s Epitaph. 
No other epitaph than this I crave, 

Virtuous he dived—he perished with the brave. 

S.W. St. Petersburgh. 
A Greek Temple. 

In old religious woods the temple stands, 

Open its triple doors—a white-robed throng, 

With lustral wine and wreaths and votive song, 

Prepare the inner shrines with pious hands— 

Mutters the circling wood with coming feet, 

And lo! into the courts a sudden train 

Of worshippers is poured—and hark! the bleat 

Of filleted lambs o’ertops the priestly strain. 

Grey men are there, with still, oracular eyes— 

bearded manhood comes with offerings due, 

And boys with rathe wind-flow’rs and violets blue, 

And pastoral maiden with her one white goat, 

While ever from her small lip drops the oat 

As sink or swell the hymns of sacrifice ! 

8. W. St. Petersburgh. 
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tion, price 6s. 
STREAM OF HUMAN LIFE. 
3rd edition, greatly enlarged, price 7s. 6d. 


HE ECONOMY of HEALTH; or, the Stream 
of HUMAN LIFE, Ley the Cradle to the Grave ; with 
Reflections—Moral, Physical, and Philosophical—on the success 
sive Phases 0! Homan. xistence. 
hiey, 32, Fleet-street, 
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Recent! blished, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 
TREATISE on PULMONARY CONSUMP- 
TION, comprising an Inquiry in the Nature, Causes, Pre- 
Yee HSE and Eegotmnent of TUBERCULOUS and SCROFU- 


By S Ai ik; R JAMES CLARK, Bart. M.D. F.R.S. 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen and to H.Rt.H. the Prince 


e 
“The work may be regarded as. the most complete and in- 
structive Treatise hag Consumption in the English language.”’— 
Bdin, a and Surg. Journal. 
Lon ot Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster Tow. 
‘his day is published, price 5s. Part 
Ms U LLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY ; with a Map exhibiting the Navigable Rivers, 
the completed and propose: ed Canals and Railroads of Great 
Britain and Ireland, with the Coal Fields, Light Houses, &c 
«* Among other articles of general interest, the present part 
onmiae elaborate articles on Brazil, the British Empire, Brus- 


ls, 
- London Longman, Orme, & Co. 
n 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 12s 
ETTERS oom the OLD WORLD. By a 
LADY of NEW YORK. Being Descriptions of Travels 
in Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor, Turkey, and Greece. 
Also, just received, 

The Knickerbocker, or New York Monthly Maga- 
zine for April, containing Articles by Washington Irving, Miss 
Mary Anne Eeowns, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Mrs. Mary Clavers, 
and others. 2s. 

The United § States Magazine and Democratic Re- 
view for March, containing the following Articles :—Currency, 
Reform, Pomecrecy, a 's Rebellion, Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Italian O 

Wiley ya Putnara, 35, Paternoster-row. 
NEW WORKS BY THE REV. ALBERT BARNES. 


1. ARNES’S NOTES on the BOOK of the 
Prophet ISAIAH. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 8s. 
2. Barnes’s Notes on the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and Epistle to the Galatians. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth 
lettered, 6s. 











. Also, just received, 
1, Moshiem’s Ecclesiastical History, a new Trans- 
lation. By the Rev. James Murdock, D.D. “3 vols. 8vo. cloth. 


2nd edition, 2/. 8s. 
2. Gesenius’ _Heheow Lexicon. By Professor E. 
Te D.D. Cloth, 1. ls. 
3. Cudworth’s 8 Intellectual System of the Universe. 
By Thomas Birch, M.A. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2U. 2s. 
4, Ripley’s Specimens of Foreign Literature. Vols. 
y. and VI., containing Jouffrey’s Introduction . Ethics; trans- 
lated b m. H. Channing. 2 vols. 8vo. clot 
5. The La Latest Form of Infidelity, ‘examined ; a 
seimete Mr. Andrews Norton. By George Kipley. svo. boards, 


London: Wiley & Putnam, 35, Paternoster-row. 


wey ¥. 
Fourth edition, in 12mo. wit h 155 Figures, price 10s. 6d. ¢ 
ITHERING'S SY STEMATIC ARRAN GE 
MENT of BRITISH PLANTS, condensed and brought 
oR to the present period; with an Introduction to the Study 
o tany. 
By WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M. 

This Work comprises full descriptions of the flowering plants 
and the Ferns, so as to enable the young botanist to determine 
pan to species that may come in his way, without the assistance 
i) 

Lenten: Scott, Webster, & Geary, Charterhouse-square. 


In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. half- bonnd, eo Se 4th edition, with Frontis- 
pie 


PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND for CHILDREN: in Letters from a Father to his 
Son. With a Set of portee at the End of each Letter, from 
the ‘ Cottager’s Month] sitor.’ 
By GEORGE DAVY ay »D. Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
ivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
y the same Author, 
A Volume for a Lending. Library. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
in cloth lettered. 
* The Selections contained in this Volume bave, most of 
then, appeared in ne ans s Monthly Visitor.” 
it 8vo. price 6s. 
AINTING. "AND THE FINE ABTS. 
By B. R. HAYDON and WILLIAM HAZLIT 
Forming the rit under those Heads in the Seventh Edition 
of the * Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
“Mr. Hazlitt’s clever Treatise, written for the ‘ Enclopedia 
Britannica,’ has come under our notice. We have read no work 











NGLIS’S JOURNEY - THROUGHOUT 
IRELAND, during the Spring, Summer, and Autumn of 
i834. 5th edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, with a Map of 
Ireland, and a Chart of the Shannon. 
1 4, Indispensable to every eee, tourist, or visitor to Ire- 
an 
NGLIS’S TOUR THROUGH NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, and DENMARK. 5th edition, post 8vo., with a 
Map, price 9s. cloth. 
* A most delightful volume.’ Fg ny | Gazette. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


or mage yA OF MEDICINE, 
Comprising a Series of O nal Dissertations, Arranged and 


Edited by ALEXANDEI FEWEEDIE, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
On the Ist of June was pub 8vo. rok 10s. 6d. cloth, 


OL. IIT. of PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 


DISEASES OF THEY ORGANS ‘OF RESPIRATION: 
Dr. Witctiams—Dr. Tr 7 Tuomrson—Dr. 


DISEASES OF THE ORG ANS OF CIRCULATION: 
t 
OL. I. of PRACTICAL MEDICINE 


Con 
PATHOLOGICAL. IN TRODUCTION: Be. SyMonpbs. 
ene R Dr. ALIsoNn 





AR- 
Dr. Joy. 


Dr. Curistison—Dr. SHa eren—Dr. Lococx—Dr. Grecory 
—Dr. Bu nnows. 
DISEASES OF THe SKIN 


OL. II. of PRACTICAL MEDICINE, 


DISEASES OF The NERVOUS SYSTEM: 
Dr. Bennetr—Dr. Hore—Dr. ye Dr. THEOPHILUS 
Trompson—Dr. Taytor 
Vol. IV. will be ready — the M Soe onl for July, and the 
subsequent vee month Ix. 
ittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


POPULAR LIBRARY OF orig AUTHORS, 
COPYRIGHT EDITIO 
Medium 8vo. uniform with * enn 8 History of Europe,’ &c. 


NGLIS’S JOURNEY THROUGH 
SWITZER 
The acura of FRANCE, . the ba | RENEES. 
Fourth edition, price 3s. 

“ The countries described in these A nay are rarely visited 

by ordinary tonsists. and they are pourtrayed with all that gra- 

phie energy w _ 2» peculiarly distinguishes the author's 
"—Sunday 





writings. 
Just published, 
Koch’s Complete History of Europe. Translated 
by Alexander Crichton, L.L.D. “Uniform, price 6s. 
Browning’s History of the Huguenots; being a 
complete Account of the Sufferings and Progress of Protestantism 
~ Ls from the Reformation to the present time. Price 6s. 


“Tite of be » Queen f Scots. By Henry Glass- 
ford Bell, e 3s. 6d. on. 

Life "of 3 Sir William’ WwW Sion of Elderslie ; with 
the History of his Struggle for the independence of Scotland. 
By John D. Carrick, -_ & 2nd edition, price 3s. sewed. 

ny of the above can be had, handsomely bound | in cloth and 
lettered, at ls. extra. 





Volume completed, z 
Vol. I. Browning’s Huguenots, and Koch’s His- 
tory of Europe. Price 13s. handsomely bound in cloth. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Feap. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, by Baxter, 6s. 6d. 
cloth lettered, 
THs SEA-SIDE COMPANION; 
or, Marine Natural Mistery. 

By Miss ROBERT 
“This is just such a book as the _» ll in Natural History 
ought to have with them in their rambles on the sea-side..... 
The woodcut embellishments (by Baxter) are in the finest style 
of the art."’"—Sunday Times. 

y the same Authoress, 
Feap. 8vo. with several saves Wood od Engravings, the 2nd edi- 
tio’ 

HE CON CHOLOGIST’S COMPANION. 

“ This is, in every sense of the word, an exquisite little 
volume.”"— — Monthly mage 

o, by the same, 1 6s. cloth lettered, 
y ‘WON DERS MOF the VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. DISPLAYED. 

“ The interesting facts relative to the vegetable economy are 
brought together in an easy and familiar style, and the senti- 
ments and reflections ~~ of honourable intention and ra- 
tional me nae: Ee 

wondon : hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





of that Author with anything approaching to the same 
tion..... We must add a similar testimony in favour of his fellow- 
labourer, Mr. Haydo' is i Leger seems to us the result of 
study and choneeutie tio — Quarterly Rer. 

A & Charles Black, Edinburgh - ; Lon agen an & Co., Simpkin 
& Co., Whittaker & Co., and Hamilton & Co. London. 


BLACK’S ATLAS COMPLETED. 
Just published, price 2/. 10s. beautifully coloured, and hand- 
some R half-bound in morocco. gilt leaves, 

GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD, 
Pty. voor Foto SHEETS. 
SYDN ALL, in oe first style of art, 

HICAL DESCHIPTION TISTICAL 

ABLES, aa a COPIO) OPOG 2X. 

y hpated say with pote ony bate as no Atlas exceeds 
the neatness of its form and the utility of its dimen- 








“ pe 
Black's in 
sions, so, in ge phical accuracy and beauty of execution, it 
equals any — ork extant of similar pretension and yet greater 
charge. We have not one = ~ in a single reference to 
we have qovens y tested those 
of the present number. las, 10th August | 
Adam & Charles Black, k fan a Longman & Co. Smokin, 
& Co., Whittaker & Co., and Hamilton, Adams & 
on. 





WORKS ON bale 
Just published by J. Ridgw 
EOLOGY, as a SCIENC ‘applied to the 
CONSTRU JCTION of BaRBou RS, RAILROADS, 
and DISCOVERY of COAL. By JO ROOK KE. 2nd edition, 
with a Dissertation on Geology, price +4 bound in cloth. 

2. Geology of “se By George Fairholme, 
Esq. 2ndedition. Being New and Conctasive Demonstrations 
both of the Fact and Reried of the Mosaic Deluge, with nume- 
~ Illustrations. Price 16s. bound in cloth. 

3. The Fossil Flora of Great Britain, By Dr. 
and W » Batten, Esq. 3 vols. cloth, 6/, 13s, 





TO ToUnte rs. 
Just published, in MAN S et volume, Tk 6s. 6d. bo 
Tees GERMA SELF TEACHER; 
New mode of Radioniy § Studying the German Lan- 
e; dovelepion, by lists of all the words of similar meaning 
mt e German and English, the great aflinit XK the two lan- 
guages, and 9 TEI of expression in the more essential 
parts of speech RY EIDINGER, Author of the 
Comparative Dictionary of the Gothic—Teutonic Gaetan. 
London: Whittaker & Co. ; and Le 





w days. 
INTS, THEORETICAL, ELUCIDATORY, 
and PRA CTICAL, for the USE of TEACHERS of 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS, and of SELF-TAUGHT 
DENTS ; with especial Reference to the First Volume of 
Futon’ 's Course and Simson’s Euclid, as Text-Books. a 
Selection of Miscellaneous ‘T: ables, and an Appendix on the 
a i Division of Plane Surfaces. 
INTHUS GREGUIY, L.L.D. F.R.A.S. 
Late ma i. of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


HEATH’ 8 NEW 1 ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
Now ready, Part III. p to be continued month] 
EATH'’S WavERLEY GALLERY of the 
rincipal FEMALE CHARACTERS in WALTER 
scorns’ ROM ANCES, from paintings expressly made by emi- 
nent Artists. 
*,* Each Part contains three plates, with letter-press. A few 
India proofs, vores 4to. are taken, e Ss. 
Charles Tilt, 86, "Fleet-street. 
Second edition, with Portrait of the Author, price 8s. cloth, 
HE COMIC LATIN GRAMMAR; @ new 


ont facetious Introduction to the Latin Tongue, with many 





Plate: 
- W ‘ithout exception, the most richly comic work we have ever 
seen." —Tait's Magazine. 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 
Just published, 2nd edition, Vols. I. and I1., 10s. 6d. each, 
ISTORY of the REFORMATION i in GER- 
MANY, SwiTzeAt AND, ; 
y J. H. MERLE 'D’ AUBIGNE, 
A of the Theological School of Geneva, &c. 
work opens with a succinct view of the state of Chris- 
tianty at the Beginning of the sixteenth century, as exhibited 
in inte gesiing sapetease of men in different syene. a see the 
manner in which truths, long lost or 
from the pages of the Bible; and learn the ane Shs ‘of vi that B Prev 
dence which brought out into the “ liberty of sons” 
had long struggled in that desire to justify Poh aby which is 
the spring of distress of heart 
See high commendations in Edinb. Review, Eclectic, Record, &e. 
. Walther, 42, Piccadilly. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE CARDS TO THE 
LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 
In a paper case, contalatag | ya Caste, price 8s., or 9s. 6d. in 


UIDE CA RDS TO THE BRITISH 
USEUM. 

It is the intention of Pe present Series of illustrated Guide 
Cards to direct particular attention to such objects as may most 
interest the young, and are best suited for their inspection ; 
thus enabling them to visit these collections with a purpose of 
lasting improvement. The plan here adopted, of printing a re- 
presentation and description of particular things to be examined, 
upon separate cards, is one, it is presumed, of en convenience, 
for it will enable parents and others to classify and Rey 
forehand, with reference to the number of their party, and 
direct the attention of all, in turn, to the more remarkable Hd 
jects presented in eae whole Pack, to be studied upon the spot, 
at successive visit: 

London: C -_ Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 


Just published, price 4s. sewed, 
NGLISH CAUSES CELEBRES; or, Reports 
of Remarkable Free. Raieed and illustrated by G. L. 
CKATK, . contain’ 
“aes of Const Kénigsmark and ochers, wfor the Murder of Thos. 


“Sq. 
Trial ot Colonel Turner and others for a and Burglary. 
Trial of the Rev. Robert Hawkins for Fel 
The Great Huntingdonshire case of Da 
Trial of the Earl of Pembroke forthe 
The Case of the Perrys hanged for 
Trial of Arthur Norcutt for the Murder of his Wife. 
Trial of Philip Standsfield for the Murder of his Father. 

This volume i is the first of a series under the title of 
KNIGHT'S ENGLISH MISCELLANIES, 
published Monthly, beautifully printed in a novel size, which, 

whilst it admits of the great condensation and consequent chea 
ness which result from the prevailing mode of republication 
sarees | sotaves, will enable the reader to use each work asa 
an nook 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, the 17th Volume of 
HE PENNY CYCLOP A:DIA of the Society 


for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl 
Charles Knight & Co. 22, udgate-street. 


ELEGANT PRESENTS FOR THE YOUNG. 
This day is ppbliched. with four En ingravings c coloured from 
rice 6s, boun S80 
LOWERS AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. 
ae? ANNE PRA art, 
0, by the same Au 

The FIELD. the GARDEN, —_ the WOOD- 
LAND, or. Interesting Facts respecting Plants and Figuess in 
general, with coloured frontispiece. Price 4s. bound and gilt. 

London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 
e above volumes form a portion of 
THE LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG. 

It is intended to continue the publication of similar works, 
which, as well as those contained in this List, will be prepared 
with the greatest care ag regards the inculcation of at petne 
ciples and the communication of accurate know ne 
pleasing form. 

The whole are profusely illustrated with woodcuts, and they 
are elegantly bound, with gilt edges. 

PICTURES and DESCRIPTIONS of RE- 
MARKABLE EVENTS in the HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 
the Invasion of the Romans to George IV. Illustrated with I29 
woodcuts, after Designs oF, W. Harvey. Complete in 2 thick 
vols, price 10s. The First Volume includes to the Great Re- 
bellion in 1642. Each Volume may purchased separately, 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL. Illustrated with 14 woodcuts. Complete in 1 
thick vol. price 5s. 

The OLD SPORTS of ENGLAND ; with many 
woodcuts, price 2s. 6d. 

UNCLE OLIVER’S TRAVELS in PERSIA; 
with 24 woodcuts. By the Editor of the ‘ Pictorial Bible.’ Com- 
plete in 2 vols. price 7s. 6d. 

The ELDER BROTHER. By Mrs. Barwell. 


With woodcuts, price 2s. 














“4 Tey. 
meter Or N. Cony. 





London : 








TO PARENTS AND HEADS OF SCHOOLS. 
YTHOLOGY of ALL NATIONS, adapted 
to eo Biblical, Classical, a and General Reader, but more 
espouelz for the use of is and Young Persons. By 
RGE CRABB, M.A., of _-- F College S oxford, ‘Author 
of * English Synonymes, pe. + With beautiful Engravings, ele- 
Sed “ i in cloth e 38. 
w ready, NEW ‘EDITIONS of PINNOCK’S 
History of England made Easy, 55 Engravings. 2s.6d. 
Geography made Easy,37 Maps and 68 Costumes. 2s. 
eee J made Easy, 18 Engravings. 1s. 6d. 
Bagh Grammar made Easy, 9 Eaguving. 1s. 6d, | ¢ 
Southgate, No, 23, Fleet-street ; and of all Booksellers, 





WALL ON THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF THE = 
This day is Prager al 8vo. price 15s. clot! 
HE PROPAGATION of ALPHABETS 
and other Phonetic Systems throughout Rasterp Asie 1 

the vast inferiority of Ideagraphic Writing, as in ite 
effect on Human Learning. pone, 1. of she 
of the ancient the Hebres y of the 7s. and of the 
of the Text of the rew Bible. By CHARLES teLtane 
WALL, D.D., Senior Fellow of ‘Trinity Co 
of Hebrew in the University of Dublin. 

An Inquiry’ ry into to the ne Ong gin of All 

nqui e ~~ o! 

. which is 


phabetie ¥ Wri 
An Essay ae Eayption Hies? ting 5 


7 onion Spores re Dublin; Milliken & Son, 
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<aienenii “Just published, i ‘Com lete in 2 vols. 8vo. (to be had erst ce #1. 

LEWELYN; a TALE of CAMBRIA: EMOIRS of a PRISONER of STATE, in the 

in 4 Cantos. Price 5s. in cloth boards. Fortress of Spielberg, by ALEXANDER ANDRYANE, 

J. Rodwell, 46, New Bond-street. cael, ce COUNT CONFALONIERI t wa ri iP on 

This day is published, price 4s. a ‘Translated by TORTUNATO PRANDIL be . 

ING HENRY the THIRD, Part the First: | ““‘an admirable companion to Silvio Pellico’s ‘ Prigioni,’ and 

an Historical Play, in Five Acts. * | may be said to be a more valuable work: indeed, it is one of the 

By the Author of * An Essay on the Oxford Tracts.’ most interesting and exciting that has issued from the press.”— 

London: T. Cadell, Strand; and W. Blackwood & Sons, Edin- | Monthly Chronicle. J 

burgh. Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 








NEW WORKS BY PROF. KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, 
HE GERMAN MANUAL for SELF. 
TUITION, 3rd edition, entirely revised and improved, 
Part I. (154 pages) arics 28. i 

A Practical Guide to the attainment of a correct 
Pronunciation of the German Language. 3rd edition, entirely 

revised and improved, 4s. _ . 
A Course of Exercises, Progressive and Entertain- 
ing, for Leeraiag to Write and to Speak correctly the German 
L 2nd edition, enlarged and improved, Part I. (136 





COMPLETE EDITION of the WORKS of SIR E. L. BULWER. 
Now ready, price 6s. bound, the New Volume, for June, containing 


THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE, 
And THE STUDENT. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BY CATTERMOLE. 


THis announcement in the volume will give great and general satisfaction :— 


“ A correspondence having taken place between Sir E. L. Bulwer and Mr. Bentley relative to some disputed points in a former 
negociation, for the permission to include the novels of ‘ Paul Clifford,” ‘Eugene Aram,’ and‘ The Last Days of Pompeii,’ in the 
present edition of the author's works, Mr. Bentley has now accorded that permission upon fair and reasonable terms. Negocia- 
Fete, cor, cumilar footing, have also been concluded with Mr. Colburn for the same permission with regard to the novels of 

Pelham,’ ‘ The Disowned,” and ‘Devereux.’ These six novels, hitherto alone wanting to the completeness of the edition, will 
Bazomer be added to it; and the series now in progress will consequently contain the entire works of Sir E. L. Bulwer in an 
shape. 

“The only possible obstruction to the entire completeness of this undertaking, and in that to its wide and entire success, is 
thus removed—well worthy is it to hold its place beside other collections of our standard novelists of England, and, there is no 
doubt, in every well-appointed library it will now be found. Its circulation cannot be too wide for the excellent thought and 
philosophy, tbe just views of conduct and character that are lastingly embodied in it, or for the delightful and untiring amusement 


of which it will remain the enduring source.” — Kxraminer. 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Conduit-street; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. Stationers’-hall-court ; 
BELL & BRADFUTE, Edinburgh; and JOHN CUMMING, Dublin. 





In the beginning of the ensuing Season will be published, 


A GARDEN NEWSPAPER, 


Forming a WEEKLY RECORD of GARDEN BOTANY and GENERAL NEWS, 
The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 


.Tuts announcement is made thus early, not so much to inform the public, as to satisfy those zealons friends, who were led to 
believe, when they promised their assistance, that the first number of this Journal would appear during the present season; and 
such indeed was the intention of the Proprietors, but, notwithstanding assurances of the most extensive support by the principal 
Botanists and Gardeners of this country, it has required so much more time than was anticipated fully to organize the plan an 
perfect the arrangements, so as to ensure ellicient co-operation at home and abroad, that it has been thought better rather to 
defer the publication than hurry out with an immature and imperfect work. 

t is not necessary at this early period to enter into poaticntars as to the exact plan of the work. The want of a Journal 
conducted in a large and liberal spirit of good will to all, from Peer to Peasant, who are emgaged or interested in Horticulture 
and Garden Botany, hus long been felt, and it is hoped that this proposed Journal will supply the deficiency. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
Uniform in 98 Volumes, small octavo, 198 Engravings. 
I. LIFE by Mr. LOCKHART, 10 Vols.,21 Engravings. Just completed. 
II. WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vols., 96 Engravings. 
III, POETRY, 12 Vols., 25 Engravings. 
With the Author's Introductions of 1830, various Readings, and Editor’s Notes, 
not to be found in any other Editions. 


IV. PROSE WRITINGS, 28 Vols., 56 Engravings. 
ANY ODD VOLUMES TO MAKE UP SETS. 


R. CADELL, Edinburgh; WHITTAKER & CO. London; and all Booksellers. 


This day is published, post 8vo. price 6s. 


LETTERS FROM PALESTINE, 


Written during a Residence there in the Years 1836, 7, 8. 
By the Rev. J. D. PAXTON. 


The more important Places, in Reference to Scripture History, visited by the Author, were, 








DAMASCUS MOUNT CARMEL HEBRON NAZARETH 

BEYROUT THE PLAIN OF SHARON THE VALLEY OF THE JORDAN SAMARIA 

BAALBEC JERUSALEM JERICHO THE PLAIN OF ESDRALON 
MOUNT LEBANON MOUNT OLIVET THE DEAD SEA MOUNT TABOR 

JAFFA LETHLEHEM BEER TIBERIAS. 





Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, price 6s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


AND 
CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 
FROM THE ° 


Monuments of Eqppt, 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LLD. 


ne From the British Magazine. 
This is an elegant and well-executed little book, on a most interesting subject.” 
iy . ,, From the Birmingham Herald, 
. Avaluable and Pp bl to the library of every biblical student.” 
From the Eighth Edition of the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures. 








“Nearly three hundred texts of Scri are more or less explained in thi: 
equally curious and interesting. A portion of Dr. ‘Taylor's work ‘was pabll hed slegents ene ee wee 
in whic! researches excited much leserved attention. It-is now shed fa the a em ee Aor one 
, 


well-executed engravings on wood ; and it offers a valuable acquisition to the library of every Biblical Student." 


London; CHARLES TILT, Fleet-street, 





pages) price2s, 
ndon : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; and P. Rolandi. Paris 
& Leipsic: Brockhaus & Avenarius. New York: Bliss & White. 


Just published, 
HE BRITISH HISTORY, BRIEFLY 
TOLD; and a description of the Ancient Customs, Sports, 
and Pastimes of the English. Illustrated with Portraits of the 
Sovereigns in their proper costumes, and numerous other En- 
gravings. Price 5s. cloth. 
‘ Also, a New Edition of, 

Conversations on the Life of Christ; by a Mother, 
With Engravings, the designs pencigelly, from the Old Masters, 
printed'uniformly with * Mamma’s Bible Stories." Price 2s. 6d. cl. 

John Harris, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 








Price 6s. cloth boards, = 
HAKSPEARIAN READINGS, illustrative of 
English and Roman History, selected and adapted for 
Young Persons and others. By B. H. SMART. 
_ *«* Mr. Smart's Readings from Shakspeare have been known 
in London for more than five-and-twenty years. Those which 
bear on English and Roman History are now published with 
connecting, memoranda; supplying, for schools and family 
circles, a highly intellectual entertainment, and exhibiting the 
parts of history which they embrace, in a form that cannot fail 
to leave a lively and deep impression. tas 
obn Richardson, Cornhil!; J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, ‘all Mall. 


MRS, AUSTIN’S STORY WITHOUT AN END. 
A New Edition, with 17 Wood Engravings in the first style of the 
art from the pencil of Harvey, price 2s. 6d. neatly bound, 
HE STORY WITHOUT AN END. 
Translated from the German by SARAH AUSTIN. 

“It not only amuses and instructs the understanding, but 
excites the benevolent feelings, awakens the fancy, and stimu- 
lates a love for all that is beautiful and good in nature. It sows 
the seeds, not only of the prudential virtues, but of the higher 
qualities of humanity.""— Times. en 

London: Effingham Wilson, 18, Bishopsgate-within. 
Nearly ready, in 1 handsome vol. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


HE MOOR AND THE LOCH; 


CONTAINING 
PRACTICAL HINTS on MOST of the HIGHLAND SPORTS; 
And Notices of the Habits of the different creatures of Game 
and Prey in the Mountainous Districts of peotand s 














ith an E' y - 
Tllustrated b highly: finished Woodcuts. 
By JOHN COLQUHOUN. 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons. 
COMPLETION OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
In 7 vols. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. each, 
‘THE HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
lL Reign of Goeupe 1I., 1760, to 1835. By the Rev. T. S. 
UGHES, B.D., Pre meery of Peterborough, late Christian 
dvocate at Cambridge, &c. &c. Cain 
To range in size with the various editions of Hume and Smol- 
lett, to which it forms a Continuation to the present time. 








>= 


so, . 
In 21 vols. small 8vo. price 5s. each, bound in cloth, 
\ J ALPY’S only complete and uniform HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, by HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. 
The Continuation from the Reign of George I1., 1670 to 1835, by 
the Rev. T. S. Hughes, Prebendary of Peterborough, late Chris- 
tian Advocate at Cambridge, embellished with 80 highly finished 
line Engravings. * a 
Printed by A. J. Valpy, M.A.; sold by H. Wix, Bridge-street. 
This day is published, price 1s. 6d. 
REPLY to the PAMPHLET entitled ‘ PRO- 
POSED ALTERATION of the SCOTTISH POOR LAW 
CONSIDERED and COMMENTED ON, by DAVID MONY- 
PENNY, Esq. of Pitmilly.”, By WILLIAM PULTENEY ALI- 
SON, M.D, ERS.E » Professor of the Institutes of Medicine 
in the University of Edinburgh, and one of the Physicians in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty for Scotland. e 
Just published, a 2nd edition, revised and enlarged, price 2s. 
Observations on the Management ofthe Poor in 
Scotland, and its Effects on the Health of Great Towns. By 
William Pulteney Alison, M.D. F.R.S.E., Professor of the In- 
stitutes of Medicine in the Unive ity of Edinburgh, and one of 
the Physicians in Ordinary to Her 2 —y4 for Scotland. 
“The poor shall never cease out of the land.”.—Deut. xv. 11, 
“Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.”"~ 


Rom. xii. 21. 
‘William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; and Thomas Cadell, 
London. 








Just published, price Half-a-Guinea, 
HE ILLUMINATED ATLAS of SCRIP- 
‘TURE GEOGRAPHY ; a Series of Maps, delineating the 
Physical and Historical Features in the Geogra of Palestine 
and the adjacent Countries, accompanied with an EXPLANA- 
TORY NOTICE of EACH MAP, and a COPIOUS INDEX of 
the Names of Places. By W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 

“ This is a beautiful and most valuable work. Of the nume- 
rous branches into which the science of foostaphy. is divided, 
that which has reference to history, and sacred history more 
especially, is decidedly the most interesting..... Altogether the 
work forms indispensable companion to Mr, Knight's beau- 
tiful Pictorial Bible and History of Palestine.”—United Service 
Gazette,May 22. | 

“Tt ought to be in every school-room and study; for a most 
instructive volume in the most valuable of all knowledge, that 
of the Sacred Scriptures, it will be found to be. e can inform 
the aged for their comfort, and our much-worn eyes unhappily 
make us very competent judges on the subject, that, by a novel 
method of printing, the physical features of the countries re- 
presented, their hills and valleys, their lakes and streams, are 
clearly delineated, without in the least interfering with the ex- 
hibition of the names of the places. Most of us have often had 
to regret that, in the most prominently relieved maps, where 
the mountain-ranges have been most distinct, the places have 
been almost hidden. In this Atlas this defect is obviated, by 
reversing all former plans and printing the mountain lines in 
white instead of black. The effect is very pleasing.’’—Conser- 
vative Journal, May 23. y , F 
“ Works on the geostaphy of the countries mentioned in 
Scripture abound; but the best published previously to the up- 
pearance of the present Atlas are marred by serious errors, an! 
those in gene: use are mere compilations, in which the mis- 
takes of a higher cones of maps a perpetuated and new faults 
supe . Court ite, May 22. 

London; Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street, 
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= In 8vo. price i5s. cloth boards, the Ind edition of 
R. PROUT’S BRIDGEWATER TREA- 
TISE, on CHEMISTRY, MBTEOROLOGY,-and the 
FUNCTION of "DIGEST ION, 
William Pickering, Chancery-lane. 


BARRY and SON, for the accommodation 

of their customers and. the public, offer the POST 
OFFICE ADHESIVE STAMPS in any quantity at is. per dozen, 
or a sheet, containing 240, at 1/. Their miscellaneous statione 
of every Secneeien, cqnaeting of writing papers, envelopes 





Just in post 8vo. with numerous cuts, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
pile, Hit HIEROGLYPHICS of HORAPOLLO 
NILOUS, in Greek and Eng’ 
ALEXANDER TU FRNER CO RY, Esq. 
wi iam Pickering, Publisher, Saeneoaezaee. 


By letter mianede, envelope cases 5s. and upwards, 
bles, Prayer-books 2s. and upwards. blotting-books, globes, 
account-books, &c., together with a well-selected assortment of 
inkstands, will be found on inspection to be not only extremely 
reasonable, but also of a very  aperae quality. ame-plate 
engraved i in the best style. 2s. 6d.; 100 cards printed, 2s. 6d.— 
122, t 





Just published, in 8vo. price 8s. b: 
PRACTICAL TREATISE ah *ACCOUN TS, 
Mercantile Prive and Official ; exhibiting the manner 
in which the 1 method f Doub le | Entry par: . B appiied to the 
of G P ntroduction 
ofa Ra and ment | wit System of pad in all the 
Public Offices. 
By ISAAC PRESTON CORY, Esq. 
arrister-at-Law 
William Pickering, Publisher, C Chancery-lane. 


PROFESSOR SMYTH’S LECTURES, 
Just ready, in 2 vo Is. &vo. price 1/. 1s, the 2nd edition, 
EC TURES ON MODERN HIST ORY, from 
he Irruption of the Northern Nations to the Close of the 
iodeon Rovelatinn. 
y WILLIAM SMYTH, 
Professor of | History in the U niversity of Cambridge. 
William Pickering, London; and J. & J. J. Deighton, Cam- 
bridge. 
In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. demy Svo. 


EBRETT’S BARONETAGE of ENGLAND. 
A new edition, corrected to the Present Time ; with Lists 
of such Baronetcies as have merged in the Peerage, or have be- 
come extinc lso the existing maronets of Nova Scotia and 
Ireland, with Cuts of all their Arm 
Edited by GEORGE WILLi AM COLLEN, Esq. 


Also nearly ready, uniformly printed, » oe edition o0' 
Vag S COMPLETE EERAGE of 
GREAT BRITAIN and oily corrected to the 
Present a ime. 
Edited by GEORGE WILLIAM COLLEN, Esq 
*,* In these New Editions both Works are arranged cIphabe- 
tically, and the Arms incorporated with the Text. They are 
printed with entirely new type, cast expressly for for the purpose. 
William Pickering, Chancery-lane ; 4 Rivingtons ; 
Cadell & Co.; Longman & Co.; and the other Proprietors 


Jost pehed, Fe tome. price 3s. ¢ 
IFE of SOCRATES. By Dr. G. "Wroexns; : 
translated from the German ; with Notes. 
Also, 12mo. price 6s. . 
Prato.—The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and 
Part of the Phedo: with Notes in English from Stallbaum, and 
Schleiermacher's Introductions. 
Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
Collexe, ' 23, U prer. Cometstrects 
blished, 8vo. price 8s 


A GRAMMAR‘ of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


Founded on the principles ae es by Grimm, Becker, 
Sehmitthenner, &c. ‘The examples, in illustration of the various 
rules and peculiarities of the language, are selected from the 
best German authors, chiefly Géthe and Schiller, whose names 
are always ey 

Sold by C. & H. Senior, 49, Pall Mall. 


COOKE’S VIEWS IN ROME. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. 4to. price 31s. 6d. c r * 
OME, and its SU RROUNDING SCEN TERY. 
Containing Thirty large Plates finely engraved, by W. B. 

Cooke, a detailed Account of the present state of Rome, anda 
curious Panoramic View of the City. 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


ON WRANGELLS: EXPEDITION to 
SIBERIA a and POLAR 

ed by Major CABIN R.A. F.R.S. 

Bait ek 8vo. with large Map, | 18s. 


2. 
MAJOR SIR WM. LLOYD’S and CAPT. GERARD’S 
TOURS in the HIMALAYA 1 NTAINS. 


MANNERS and cUSTOMS of the NEW SBA- 
LANDS RS; with Remarks to intending Emigrants. 
ng ; CK, Esq. In 2 vols. post 8vo. with 90 a dy se 
ap, 16s. 


4. 

VOYAGES of the DUTCH BRIG OF WAR Dovrea, 
in the Moluccan Archipelago, and along the reviously-unknown 
South-west Coast of New Guinea, from the Dutch, by GEORGE 
WINDSOR EARLE, Esq. ves Maps, 10s. 6d. 


MILL’S HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. 4th Edi- 
tion, edited and continued by H. H. WILSON, M.A. F.R.S. 
Vol. 1. to IV. are now ready, price 4s. each. 

*s* Vol. V. will be ready — August; Vol. VI. ist Sept. 


THE EAST INDIA VOYAGER; or, Ten Minutes’ 
Advice to the Outward Bound. By EMMA ROBERTS. 7s. 6d. 


THE RHINE— LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, HIS- 
qoer. By J. SNOWE, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. numerous Illustra- 
ons, 32s. 




















IN THE PRESS 
In &vo. — Map by J. Arro wsmith, size 26 by 16, 
MEMOIR and MAP of the THEATRE of WAR in 
the RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN against KHIVA, by LIEUT. C ARL 
ZIMM ie pa of the Russian Service ; translated by CAPT. 


MAR 
James Madden & Co. Leadenhall-street. 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and Eofrenised by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. This celebrated Brush Lin search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the Teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 

Mouth. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning > vet with quick and satis- 
factory efiect. The much approved Flesh-brashes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
les, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 





Anew and large ingereaiion of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
Of all descriptions,—At Metcalfe’s, No. 130, Oxf nearly 
Opposite Tanover-cqune, ¢ 


treet Within. 


OST-OFFICE ADHESIVE STAMPS in any 
quantity, Foie for One Shilling, at STOCKEN 8, 

Quadrant (for the acc ion of NVED 

PES, of the Government shape, all tb. secured ce wafer 
a Paea bg eight dozen for 6¢.—Stocken's Post-office writing 

pers :—Superfi ne Bath Post, 3d. per quire, or 5s. per ream ; 
Nate Paper, 2$d., or 3s. 6d. per ream ; the largest and most ele- 
i ant assortment of Envelope Cases, tiled. complete, from 5s. 6d. ; 

lotting Books, Albums, Scrap Books, Bibles, and Prayer Books, 

bound i in velvet, &c.; Name-plate e epantly engraved, and 100 

rtine cards printed, for 5s. ; Sheath’s Graphic Aid, 3s. and 5s. 
—To be had at Stocken’s, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street. 


RAWING PAPER.—Tuomas Creswick, 
Paper-maker, Card-maker, and Wholesale Stationer, 4, 
Chandos-street, West Strand, London, having now completed 
his new Paper Mills, offers to the Public his Smooth-rolled 
Drawing Pape: Guessnting the same good qualities which his 
Rough and Half. ough Paper has been so well known to possess 
for thirty years past, and which has been favoured “during the 
whole of that period with the most marked approval, notwith- 
standing the attempts of his opponents to disparage its qnod 
o—_. and substitute other spurious papers for it. 
mooth-rolled irene Paper, as well as the Rough, is siamped 
on each sheet with T, C.’s name on the side it should be worked 
upon, and his name is in the Water-Mark. These precautions 
ure noticed, to prevent imposition. London Drawing Boards, 
White and Tinted, made from his own improved Paper—Crayon 
Papers and Boards—Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Archi- 
tects, &c.—Tracing Paper, without Oil or Varnish, equal to 
French—Tissue Papers for Plans, made to any size, larger than 
have ever yet been offered—Double Surface Drawing Paper, 
Rough on one Side and Smooth on the Reverse. 


WALKER'S NEEDLES, with the new eyes 
e of increased size, are now in course of delivery to the 
trade. These needles work with greater freedom, and are more 
durable than any others. The new labelsto protect the public 
againet imitation consist of a very beautiful set of designs of her 
Majesty and his Koyal Highness Prince Albert in very bold 
relief, on a variety of colours, ad the first artists of the day. 
The style is war novel, extremely elegant, and very generally 
ALKER, 20, Maide n- -lane, Ww ‘ood-street. 


UTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ POW- 


DER.—Ail the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz Spring, 
which are usually offered to the public in two separate portions, 
are here, by a process which prevents any spontaneous action 

apo n each other, combined in one compound powder,—the 
effervescing solution of which in water is nearly ‘asteless. Being 
enclosed in a bottle, it will, when kept securely corked, remain 
uninjured by humidity during the longest sea voyage or land 
journey. The solution, besides being more palateabie, is made 
in much less time, and with infinitely less trouble, tien that 
pereeees with the two powders prepared in the usual 7 — 
d in 2s. 6d. bottles, (opcteset, in a case, and accompanied by 
a measure and 5 gee eh the preparer, Thomas Butler, Che- 
mist, 4, Cheapside, and J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street, London : 
may “be obtained also at 20, W aterloo-place, Edinburgh ; or, by 
order, through any Druggist or Medica! Establishment. 
*»* No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. 
where, be careful to order “ Builer’s’ 
and to observe the address. 


NEW LABEL, 


Py consequence of the great variety of Counterfeit 
Wrappers of “* ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” now in 
circulation, and which so nearly resemble the Original as fre- 
quently to deceive the unwary—the Proprietors, acting under a 
sense of duty, and regardless of expense in the attainment of 
their object, the protection of the Public from fraud aud impo- 
sition, have employed those celebrated artists Messrs. Perkins and 
Bacon, who have succeeded in producing ** A NEW LABEL” 
from steel, of so complicated and intricate a nature, and of such 
excessive diffic ulty . — ution, as to amount to an impossibility’ 
of Imitation, and to b iby c isseurs a Masterpiece 
in the art of © rca mat 
The Label forms a combination of beautiful designs—a por- 
tion encircling a BUST of Her Majesty the “Queen”—which 
surmounts the words, in two lines 
ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL, 
(the ground work is composed of the most elaborate and chaste 
patterns of lace-work.) U nder which are the Signature and 
Address of a Proprietors, in red 
» ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton- garden. London. 
Counte’ r-signed. ALEX. ROWLAND. 
The Label is backed by a design so exquisite and minute as to 
defy competition : it comprises the words ** Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil,” written nearly 1,500 times, and sntaining 29,028 letters. 
20, Hatton-garden, London, Jan. 1, 1840, 
‘he Lowest Price is 3s. 6d; the next 7s. ;,or Family Bottles 
(containing 4 small) at 10s. 6d.; and Double aT size iz, 1s 
Some Impostors = their trash the “ GENUINE MAGASSAR 
OLL,” and sign it “* + omutting the “ &”’ offering 
it for sale = er the lure of “chea 
*,* Be e to ask for “ ROWL- ‘AND'S MACASSAR OIL.” 
Sold by all caodlbat- 3 Chemists and Perfumers. 


To Messrs. Rowland § Son, 20, Hatton-garden, London. 
IR,—I take the liberty of addressing you a few 


lines. Some years since a very intimate friend of mine had 
a serious fit of illness, and when she began to recover, her Hair, 
which was beautiful, came off, leaving large patches all over the 
head. After trying various ‘things as restorers, without any 
benefit, your Oil was recommended, and she persevered in rub- 
bing it in daily, using two bottles in four weeks, at the end of 
which time her hair came again, and in a short time became 
more thick and beautiful than before, and lost its oy Poe, 0 
certain degree of harshness. She cont tinued to use the 
Oil moderately up to the time I last saw her, and though most 
of her family were very grey, she had not one grey hair, which 
she entirely attributed to the constant use of the Oil. Thislady 
recommended it to me. In consequence of A and 
trials of mind, my hair began to turn grey; 














admired.—H. 





If procured else- 
‘Tasteless Seidlitz Powder, 











ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN. 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are ~ with — goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceedii ene ‘ollowing or, especially Se. 
serving notice :-— CARPETS. The stand 
splendid ected of iy amen vad in the met) y 
durability of fabric and novelty in design, with economy in 
rice.—CABINET FU RNITUR BRIT isi and PARISIAN, 
‘his department, from its extensive stock and superior arra aby 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given n4 
ensure euery article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTE The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion Paving beet heen paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exguisite esig’ 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn, 


OWLAND’S LOTION.—The reputation of 
this elegant and fashionable Appendage of the TOILET, 
in sustaining. a remarkabl ¥ pure and elastic gate of vod > is 
more immediately and pleasingly confirmed duri ng the 
lence of unequal temperature. Cataneous Irritability, A eee a 
ness, and Discolouration, are entirely removed and obviated by 
the tise of Gowland’s Lotion and an ontmated et of the 
complexion effectuall secured ona preserved. “ e, Show, 
London,” is engraved on the same. Prices, 2s. > 
uarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine 
rs; of whom may be had SHAW’S MINDORA OIL for 
the HAIR, price 3s. 


IMPORTANT TO PERSONS IN IMPAIRED HEALTH, 
I0 NEGRO SARSAPARILLA is admitted to 


ssess a decided superiority over every other kind, and 
BATEMAN’S CONCENTRATED PREPARATION isthe article 
so strongly recommended Dr. Hancock in the Transactions 
of the Medico-Botanical Society, as the most effectual remedy 
for Scrofula, Scurvy, Erysipelas, Pimples, Blotches, Secondary 
symptoms, Bad habit of body, and every Disease arising from 
impurities of the Blood, and the long continued use of Mercury, 
en taken at the Spring and Fall of the year as a constitutional 
medicine, it invigorates the system by imparting to it that peak 
action of the vessels which is indicated by plumpness of the 
and freshness of the complexion.—As one proof amongst mama 
of the eflicacy of Rio a Sarsa, the following is selected :— 
a Gentleman whose health had become impaired to such an 
extent that several eminent members of the Faculty had de- 
clared their inability to relieve him, and also their conviction 
tbat he could not survive many w eeks, was, by taking the above 
Sarsaparilla for a short space of time, completely restored, an 
is now in the enjoyment of perfec t health.—One table-spoonful 
diluted in a glass of water, forms * Decoction of Sarsaparilla.” 
Sold in Bottles, price 7s. and 21s. each, by WILLIAM BATE- 
MAN, ut the Warehouse, No. 85, listeon-eardon. 


A STOVE ON PRINCIPLES ENTIRELY NEW AND UN. 
EQUALLED FOR COMFORT AND ECONOMY. 
Y Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. The 
CHUNK PATENT STOVE, invented by Mr. R. Prosser, 
Civil Engineer, is distinguished from all others by its entire 
freedom from dust or smoke, its great a of fuel (coke or 
cinders) and its perfect safety from fire. It has been a source 
of great comfort the nursery and bed-room of the invalid, 
affording an uniform temperature through the day and night,with 
only one supply, while the most delicate test cannot detect any 
thing arising from its use which is injurious to health—it merely 
warms the air without decomposing it; and as there is no door, 
a of the gases generated by combustion can pass into the 
rtment. Wherever warmth is required, this Stove is applica- 
bh e. Itis as desirable for the drawing-room as for the laundry; 
for warming green-houses it possesses extraordinary claims, 
the very great expense of building flues, and afterwards the im- 
mense consumption of fuel, being avoided. For workshops and 
ships’ cabins it is invaluable ; it requires attention only once in 
twenty-four hours, during which time he cost will not exceed 
Twopence: price, plain, 3/.; fluted, 3/. 10s. Manufactured by 
the sole Peceecloters, RIPPON Hy BU RTON, Wells-street, Ox- 
ford-street. Of whom may be had detailed Catalogues of the 
prices of fenders, fire-irons, warranted table cutlery, su or 
nickel silver, &c. 20 per cent. under nny other old-established 
house, and can be forwarded for a single postage. No orders 
will be attended to that do not contain a remittance, and no 
letters will be received unless post paid. Established 1820. 


TOCKEN’S PORTABLE DRESSING 
CASES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, shaving brush, 
strop, and comb, &c., only 10s. Rosewood or abezany 
Dressing Cases, fitted’with two razors, button hook, tweezers, 
scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair brashes, comb, round 
shaving soup, strop, and looking-glass, only 18s. 6d., with loc 
and key. rush Cases, i in russia or morocco leather, complete, 
with three of the best brushes, for 17s. 6d. Dressing Cases, with 
silver fittings, from 10 to 50 guineas. Dressing Cases repaired 
and refitted. One pair of the best ivory-handle Razors, in case, 
for 8s. 6d. Mahogany or Rosewood Writing-Desks, 12 inches by 
10, warranted, for 10s. 6d. Kosewood Work Boxes, from 4s. 6d., 
with lock and key. Despatch Boxes, in russia or morocco. 
Travelling Writing Cases, 10} inches, with Bramah locks, 15s. 6d. 
each. G. Riddle’s Coronet or Diadem Fountain Inkstands. G, 
Riddle’s revolving ones: G. Riddle’s universal Penholders, 
in gold or silver.—Sold by C. STOCKEN, Dressing bey Mane- 
facturer, 53, Quadrant, Slomeen next. door tos Edgar's, s. 














EYE-PRESERVING SPECTAC LES. 
HAMBERLAIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
ofthe EY E-PRESERVING SPECTAC LES, upon Unerring 

Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, C! lergy, the Principals 
of the British Museum; and strongly recommended by most 
distinguished Physicians and Surgeons.—Established 1822. 
A pair of best Convex Pebbles, iitted to the purchaser’s own 
frame, 5s.; Concaves, 7s. 6d. 
Best Brazilian Pebbles, in gold frame..£1 15 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, Double Joints... eosereeee 2 5 0 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Standard Silver. e+. O15 O for ies 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints... - 016 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Finest Blue Steel Frame .se.00.- 015 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, ditto, Double Joints...........--. 0 16 6 for Gentlemen 
Ditto, Tortoiseshell Frame ......++-++- 0 12 0 for Ladies 
Ditto, Best Black Buffalo Horn ...... i 
nics. 


rame 06 chan 
The above are all glazed with ‘the ‘clearest Brasilinn pebbles, 
gompann a of es = Lrvstal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
t pellu so portect « substance that can be used. 
GLAZES. Pat EN Tf PLOUGH DIAMONDSs, 12s. 6d. 
Connt ‘oreign correspondents may be suited, either by 
sending t e op last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 


















ered e 
use of the Oil, and am happy to say it has quite redeemed m 
hair.—You are at liberty to publish this letter if you please, wit 
my initialsonly, and any one may have my name and address, 
by going to your. house.—l am, Sir, your obedient Sergent 


ROWLAND'S MACASSAR ou prevents hair from illing of 
Tees 


or turning grey ; made sat grey hair to its original colour; 
from scurf stand dandri ane makes it Grssatiulty pe soft and curly, 
ie ic Ask for‘ ND’s MACASSA The lowest 





price is 3s, éds—the’ pod price is 74,—10s, 6d,, and 3is, per bottle, 


ey can read common type, specifying 3 time the 
have used spectacles. Letters | to ae Bs ard. A + "s trial rd 


lowed, within which custome je e the’ le 
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7 ILLUSTRATED BOOKS BY DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS, 
Published by Messrs. HODGSON & GRAVES, Her Majesty’s Printsellers and Publishers, 


1. 
‘ Dedicated, by especial permission, to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 


HAGHES SKETCHES IN BELGIUM AND GERMANY. 


Drawn on Stone from the Original Sketches made expressly for this Work by Mr. HAGIIE, during a foreign Tour in the past Autumn. 
Imperial folio, tinted, 42. 4s. half-bound. 


“ These Sketches are, in truth, exquisitely beautiful ; and we do not hesitate to say that **We have now before us Mr. Haghe’s delightful volume of Sketches in Belgium and 
they are the most excellent in all respects that the art of Lithography has yet produced, Germany. Anything more exquisitely beautiful, in any style of Art—anything s0 exqui- 
and will, indeed, elevate that art to a higher rank than it has yet attained.”"—Art-Union. sitely beautiful in lithography—never before met our eye.”—Literary Gazette. 


A 
Dedicated, by ¢ d, to Her Majesty the Queen, 


PROUT'S SKETCHES IN FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, AND ITALY. 


Imperial folio, tinted, 47. 4s.; India Proofs, 57. 5s.; coloured and mounted in Portfolio, 107. 10s. 


3. 
STANFIELD'S SKETCHES ON THE MOSELLE, THE RHINE, AND 
THE MEUSE. 


Imperial folio, tinted, 47. 4s.; coloured and mounted in Portfolio, 102. 10s. 


4. 
ROBERTS PICTURESQUE SKETCHES OF SPAIN. 


Imperial folio, tinted, 47. 4s.; coloured and mounted, in Portfolio, 107. 10s, 


LEWISS SPANISH SKETCHES OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


Imperial folio, tinted, 47. 4s.; India Proofs, 5/. 5s.; coloured and mounted, in Portfolio, 102. lus. 





NEARLY READY, 


CARTERS SKETCHES or THE ARCHITECTURE anp SCENERY or EGYPT. 


Ctehings and Engrabings by celebrated Masters, 








Messrs. HODGSON & GRAVES beg most particularly to solicit the attention of AmMaTrEURs and CoLLEcTors to their extensive and valuable 


COLLECTION OF ANCIENT ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS, 


which they have added to their former extensive Stock, purchased during the past year in several Foreign journies through France, Germany, Holland. and Italy, and from the 
distinguished Cabinets of Marshal Massena and Mons. Seitivaux, the Duke of Bedford, Sir John St. Aubyn, and Mr. Esdaile—Cabinets alike distinguished for the beauty and rarity 
of the Engravings ; among which are the Works of 


REMBRANDT, MARC ANTONIO, JULIO BONASONE, VISSCHER, ALBERT DURER, BERGHEM, and nearly all 
THE GREAT MASTERS OF THE EARLY SCHOOLS. 
In the Modern Part of the Collection are the most distinguished Works of the Great Engravers of the present Era—Raphael Morghen, Longhi, Desnoyers, Miller, Richomme, 


Lignon, Massard, Forster, Claessens, Felsing, &c. &c. Proofs of the Last Supper, the Transfiguration, the Magdalen, and the Aurora, by Morghen; the Madonna Di 8. Sisto, and the 
St. John, of Muller; the Galatea of Richomme; Marriage of the Virgin, and Magdalen of Correggio, by Longhi; the Descent from the Cross, by Claessens, &c, &e. 


COMPLETE SET OF THE WORKS OF WILLE—THE CAPITAL WORKS OF STRANGE, 
with Proofs of their most esteemed Productions; and the most celebrated Works of WOOLETT, HOGARTH, BARTOLOZZI, VIVARES, SHARP, &e. 


COMPLETE SETS OF THE WORKS OF WILKIE, Proofs on India paper, &c. 
ENGRAVED BRITISH AND FOREIGN PORTRAITS, 


from the Earliest to the Present Time, including many of great scarcity, admirably adapted to the purpose of Illustration of Historical Works, and engraved by the most 
celebrated cotemporary Engravers. 





WATER-CGCOLOUR DRAWINGS, 


By Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., Wilkie, R.A., Turner, R.A., Stanfield, R.A., Roberts, R.A., Watteau, Bonington, Haghe, Prout, Lewis, Derby, Scandreth, Hunt, Cox, Copley 
Fielding, Vickers, Bright, Nash, Bently, &c. &c.; and the exquisite series of Original Drawings, by Clarkson Stanfield, Esq. R.A., of the Moselle, the Rhine, and the Meuse. 





Messrs. HODGSON & GRAVES have now in their Gallery Two magnificent PicturEs by Davin Roperts, Esq. A.R.A. 
THE GIRALDA TOWER, SEVILLE, and THE CATHEDRAL OF BURGOS; 


The two finest Productions of this very talented Artist, and painted by him during his residence in Spain. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, by Atex. Fraser; WELLINGTON AT WATERLOO, by A. Cooper, Esq. R.A. 
And many other highly esteemed Works by distinguished British Artists. 
6, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


—— 





Londen: Jauzs Homns, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis; andsold by all 
Booksellers iad Howson \ers.—Agents; for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Bell eB df Edinburgh ; and D, Ca pb fd 3—for IRRLAND, J. Cumming, Dublin. 








